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THE BEST WINE LAST. 


So Cana said: but stillrthe first was good, 
For skilful Nature wrought her very best ; 

Turning the sunshine into hues of blood, 
Bringing the ripened clusters to be pressed. 


But this the Master brings: his silent eye 
Flushes the sunshine of a loitering year ; 

Be still, O guests, for heaven is passing by! 
Bow down, O Nature, for your God is here! 


And it is always so. Earth’s joys grow dim, 
Like waning moons they slowly disappear ; 
Our heavenly joys fill up the widening brim, 
Ever more deep and full, more sweet and 
clear. 


Sweet were his words, when o’er the mountain 
slope 
He breathed his benedictions on the air ; 
Waking the sleeping angels, Faith and Hope, 
Bidding them sing away the grief and care. 


And yet, methinks, he speaks in sweeter tones, 
Out of the shadow of the nearing cross ; 
Telling of mansions and the heavenly thrones, 
Which soon shall recompense for earthly 
loss. 


The good, the better, and the last the best, 
This is the order of the Master’s wine ; 

More than the yesterdays to-days are blest, 
And life’s to-morrows may be more divine. 


And what beyond? Ah! eye hath never seen, 
Ear hath not heard the wonders that await ; 

Earth’s lights are paling shadows to the sheen 
Of untold glories just within the gate. 


We “bid” thee, Master, come and be our 
uest ! 
Life’s common things thou turnest into wine ; 
Our cares, our woes, our bitter tears are blest, 
If only thou dost “ cause thy face to shine.” 
Good Words. HENRY Burton, 


A JERSEY SUMMER DAY. 


A suNNY land, soft air, and dreamful ease ; 

I lie, and watch a distant sail glide by, 

And wonder at the azure of the sky, — 

Not here the thunder of the tumbling seas: 
Beneath the moon, untouched by any breeze, 

The long grey-glimmering waters slumber- 

ing lie; 

While sounds a faint and drowsy melody 
Along the shore, my wearied ears to please. 
For all the sunny pebbles on the beach 

Laugh, as the lazy waters round them creep ; 

The rocks forget the storms and strife of 

spring, 

And greet the sea with whispered welcom- 

ing ; 
Which, sweeter than the sound of any speech, 
Brings to tired eyes a gentler balm than sleep. 
Spectator. S. i. 
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Tuis is the key of England, cried the Dane 
On high Llanmadoc’s rampart ; either shore 
Is mine, Severn and Loughor : holm and tor, 

Cavern and crag, my warriors retain, 

And from the booming Worm o’erwatch the 

main ; 
From Harding-down, Rhosili, Llandimor, 
I bid the raven-banner’d hosts of Thor 

Swoop forth to ravage homestead, fold, and 

fane. 

A thousand years are gone: the realms of 

Gower 
Are pastures smooth and fertile vales ; her 
seas 

The traders’ highway ; heathendom is sped, 

Its bulwarks overgrown with fern and flower : 
Aidan’s and Kenneth’s altars stand in peace, 

Thor is no more, and Christ reigns in his stead, 
Spectator. HERBERT NEw. 


LOVE’S SLEEP. 


DEEP within my lady’s eyes 

Sleeping Love in ambush lies ; 

Ne’er before have been invented 

Means to make him so contented. 

Dost thou dare the lad awake 

At thy peril? He will take 

Vengeance for his broken sleep, 

And thy heart forever keep. 

He hath found a fitting nest, 

Let the world awhile have rest. 

Have a care, and turn away, 

Lest he seize thee for his prey ; 

If thou rouse him, thou wilt rue it, 

And a single glance will do it: 

He who meets those wondrous eyes, 

By Love’s shaft that moment dies. 
Chambers’ Journal. J. WILLIAMS, 


ETHICS OF THE DUST. 


Is this thy crown? Is this the soul that wins? 
God! more than all, thy mercy makes us 
quail. 
We strive towards noble ends, grow weak 
and fail, 
Say, all is over! then thy work begins. 


Yea, we shall all be changed. In much dis- 
tress 
Of labor, angel hands are tending souls ; 
Dark is it underground where crystal wholes 
Are shaping into certain loveliness. 


Poor heart! By self-election, cold, unsunned 
Of the great Sun of Love, by what strange 
ways 
Wast thou refined to gather all his rays, 
And flash them back a perfect diamond? 
Spectator. 
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THE FRENCH IN 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

THE FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA.* 

IN geographical science the fourteenth 
ceniury had progressed but little beyond 
the knowledge of Ptolemy. It was still 
disputed whether the shape of the world 
was round or square, or, as the most or- 
thodox asserted, a tabernacle. In map- 
making, medieval geographers had retro- 
graded. They fell back on the Homeric 
disk surrounded by ocean. The centre of 
the earth was the turreted city of Jerusa- 
lem; in the extreme east lay Paradise 
fenced in with flames; the Mare Mag- 
num, flowing like a T north and south 
and west, divided Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Fifty years later, the bounds of 
the known world were the coasts of Nor- 
way in the north, Atlas in the south, the 
pillars of Hercules to the west, to the 
east the Holy Sepulchre. Beyond these 
limits to the south and east lay the semi- 
fabulous regions of Prester John, Cipan- 
go, and Cathay. Except by the Norse- 


men the Oceanus Dissociabilis was still 
unexplored, when Henry the Navigator 
inaugurated the new era of maritime dis- 


covery. From that time forward com- 
merce changed its direction and its char- 
acter. Traffic was transferred from the 
land to the ocean, from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic, from the Italians to the 
western states of Europe. 
Columbus and Cabot discovered the New 
World than western Europe competed for 
its possession. From the early patents 
granted to English navigators no results 
followed; and in North America, France 
took the lead. Breton and Norman sail- 
ors fished the coasts of Newfoundland; 
schemes of colonization floated in the 


* 1. France and England in North America. A 
Series of Historical Narratives. By Francis PARK- 
MAN, Boston. Part I.: **The Pioneers of France in 
the New World.” Fifteenth Edition, 1879. Part 1I.: 
“The Jesuits in North America.’’ Twelfth Edition, 
1878. Part III.: ** La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West.”* Eleventh Edition, 1879. Part 1V.: 
“The Old Régime in Canada.” Thirteenth Edition, 
1884. Part V.: **Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV.” Twelfth Edition, 1884. 

2. Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis PARKMAN. 
Two vols. London: 1884. 

3. History of the City of New York: Its Origin, 
Rise, and Progress. By Mrs. MarTHA C. Lams. 
!wo vols. 4to. Illustrated. New York and Chicago: 
1877. 


No sooner had 
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minds of Francis I. and his advisers. In 
1518 De Lery set out on an unsuccessful 
expedition to plant a French settlement 
in the New World. In 1524 Verrazani 
explored the American coast for the king 
of France. Ten years later Jacques Car- 
tier, a mariner of St. Malo, discovered the 
river which he named the St. Lawrence. 
It was supposed that a country lying in 
the latitude of southern France would be 
blessed with a genial climate. Full of 
these hopes, Francis I. issued a commis- 
sion to plant a colony many years before 
Elizabeth waved her hand to Frobisher, 
or granted a patent to Raleigh. In May, 
1535, three well-manned ships sailed from 
St. Malo. Cartier and his followers re- 
ceived the blessing of the bishop; the 
king, the nobility, and the clergy were 
interested in their fortunes. Both in 
Hindostan and in North America, France 
preceded England with a_ systematic 
scheme for acquiring new territory. 
While English adventurers swept the 
seas as freebooters, or sought Arctic El- 
dorados, or searched for a north-west 
passage to Cathay, France formed a plan 
of territorial expansion which should not 
only supply the mother country with a 
revenue, but create new marts for her 
trade, and establish new centres of indus- 
try. Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
gave the name of Montreal to the royal 
mount which overhung the Indian village 
of Hochelaga, but founded no permanent 
settlement. The severity of the winter, 
for which his previous visit had not pre- 
pared him, appalled the intending colo- 
nists. Subsequent attempts were not 
more successful. War at home and abroad 
for the time diverted the attention of 
France from the New World. Yet, more 
than half a century before the voyage of 
the “ Mayflower,” Coligny established col- 
onies as refuges for persecuted religion. 
The first Huguenot colony was planted in 
Brazil, in 1558; asecond in 1562, in Car- 
olina; a third in Florida, in 1565. The 
settlements were short-lived. The first 
was destroyed by the Portuguese; the 
second broke up from internal discord; 
the colonists of the third were massacred 
by Menendez and the Spaniards. 

It was not till the seventeenth century 
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that the French acquired a permanent 
footing in North America. The founder 
of New France was Samuel de Cham- 
plain, a native of Saintonge, born at 
Brouage, on the Bay of Biscay. After 
fighting in the wars of the League he 
journeyed through the West Indies and 
Mexico, and eventually made his way to 
Panama. -“ Here, more than two centu- 
ries and a half ago, his bold and active 
mind conceived the plan of a ship canal 
across the isthmus, by which, he says, 
‘the voyage to the south seas would be 
shortened by more than fifteen hundred 
leagues.’” Whatever of romance the 
story of Canadian colonization contains is 
centred in the personof Champlain. En- 
thusiastic for the spread of the Catholic 
faith, inspired by an absorbing passion 
for discovery, he is the knight-errant of 
French exploration. The manuscript 
journal of his Voyages, quaintly illustrated 
by his own hand, is still preserved at 
Dieppe. In 1602 he was sent to explore 
the St. Lawrence. Two years later he 
sailed with a motley crew of adventurers 
and gaol-birds, Catholic priests and Hu- 
guenot pastors, to found at Port Royal in 
Acadia the first agricultural colony which 
Europe established in America. In 1608 
he started on anew expedition from Hon- 
fleur, reached the St. Lawrence, and land- 
ed at Quebec. 

A few weeks passed [writes Mr. Parkman] 
and a pile of wooden buildings rose on the 
brink of the St. Lawrence, on or near the site 
of the market-place of the Lower Town of 
Quebec. The pencil of Champlain, always re- 
gardless of proportion and perspective, has 
preserved its semblance. A strong wooden 
wall, surmounted by a gallery, loopholed for 
musketry, enclosed three buildings, containing 
quarters for himself and his men, together 
with a courtyard, from one side of which rose 
a tall dove-cot, like a belfry. A moat sur- 
rounded the whole, and two or three small 
cannon were planted on salient platforms 
towards the river. There was a large maga- 
zine near at hand, and a part of the adjacent 
ground was laid out as a garden. (Pioneers 
of New France, pp. 302-3.) 

From 1608 to 1763 the history of the 
French in Canada falls roughly into three 
periods. The first closes in 1629 with 
the foundation of the Company of New 
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France and the temporary surrender of 
Quebec to the English; the second is the 
period of missionary enterprise, the thirty- 
three years of Jesuit ascendency; the 
third extends from 1665 to 1763, when 
Canada was a fur-trading station and a 
military colony. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the colonial rivalry of 
France and England ran high. The in- 
fluence of the New World on European 
politics has been under-estimated. So 
early as 1613 and 1628, Acadia and Can- 
ada were objects of English attack. Co- 
lonial competition involved England in 
wars with Spain and Holland, and ex- 
tended the range of the war with France 
in 1689; it prolonged, if it did not origi- 
nate, the wars of the Spanish succession; 
finally, it engaged England in a struggle 
with the French which lasted for nearly a 
hundred years. The expansionist policy 
of Richelieu was continued by his suc- 
cessors. Under Colbert and Seignelay, 
France became a great naval power; she 
chartered her companies of the north with 
a monopoly of the trade with Hudson’s 
Bay, of the East and West Indies, of 
Senegal, and of Guinea; she planted set- 
tlements at Cayenne, St. Christopher, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and San Do- 
mingo; she established a footing at Pon- 
dicherry; she hopped to find in Madagas- 
car a second Java. Before the close of 
the seventeenth century she claimed, on 
the mainland of America, Florida, Texas, 
Hudson’s Bay, and part of the states of 
New York, Vermont, and Maine. Her 
dominions stretched from the Alleghany 
to the Rocky Mountains, and from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence to the mouth 
of the Mississippi; she held the two out- 
lets of this vast territory with Quebec, the 
capital of Canada, and New Orleans, the 
metropolis of Louisiana. Her mission- 
aries penetrated into every part of the 
country which she claimed. In conciliat- 
ing native races she was unrivalled; her 
religion and her language were spreading 
over the whole of the new continent. 
The English colonists held only a narrow 
strip of coast hemmed in between New 
France and the sea. A majestic future 
seemed to jie before France; everything 
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pointed to her supremacy in North 
America. But piece by piece during the 
eighteenth century she was stripped of 
her colonial dominions till they dwindled 
to nothing. Acadia in 1713, and Canada 
in 1763, passed into the hands of En- 
gland; her forts on the Ohio were cap- 
tured. Finally, after many vicissitudes, 
Louisiana was sold to the United States 
by Napoleon, who pocketed the purchase 
money. The Seven Years’ War crippled 
her commerce, ruined her influence in 
America and India, destroyed her position 
as a colonial power. Nothing remained 
of New France in North America but the 
cod-fishing islets of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon. The memory of her Canadian occu- 
pation lingers in the nomenclature of the 
country, the language and character of 
the population; her law still forms the 
basis of the law of property; her Church 
continues to predominate; in the distribu- 
tion and tenure of land, the influence of 
her feudal system is not yet extinct. But 
these traces of her rule survive only as 
monuments of the decay of her fortunes 
and the errors of her colonial policy. 

It is remarkable that the recent rising 
of the French half-breeds in the North- 
West indicates the existence of the last 
traces of the long contest which raged so 
fiercely in the last century. Whatever 
the alleged grievances of the followers of 
Riel in the late rebellion may be, the real 
origin of the quarrel lay in the undying 
hostility of race and religion to British 
ascendency which still exists amongst a 
small and feeble portion of the popula- 
tion of north-western Canada. Their lan- 
guage is French, and their religion is 
Roman Catholic. The priests, we have rea- 
son to believe, played an important part 
in instigating the rebellion, and although 
it has been easily, and we hope effectually, 
suppressed, this last explosion of French 
nationality and religious intolerance in 
Canada has excited the sympathies of the 
French Canadians in the lower province, 
who have no grievance of their own to 
complain of. 

The subject of Mr. Parkman’s historical 
series is the rise and fall of the French 
power in North America. Like the his- 
torian of the Spanish conquest in South 
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America, he writes under severe physical 
disadvantages. Continual ill-health, which 
narrowly limited, and for several years 
wholly precluded, mental labor, and a con- 
dition of eyesight which “ never permitted 
reading or writing continuously for much 
more than five minutes, and often has 
never permitted them at all” —are obsta- 
cles which to most men would have proved 
absolutely insurmountable. Mr. Park- 
man’s apology, if such it be, is wholly un- 
necessary. His volumes show notrace of 
the disadvantageous conditions of their 
production. On thecontrary they contain 
amass of new matter, which could only 
be collected by indefatigable research 
among original sources. The bulk of his 
material is gathered from manuscript and 
unpublished authorities collected in the 
public and private libraries of Europe and 
America. Above all he has drawn largely 
from the voluminous collections belonging 
to the French government, contained in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Archives 
de la Marine et des Colonies, and the 
Archives Nationales. Mr. Parkman treats 
his subject without reserve or partiality, 
and tells the story with vigor and pictur- 
esqueness. One advantage results from 
the author’s ill-health. He has studied in 
the open air the scenes of his narrative, 
has lived in camps with the tribes of the 
prairies, and followed the tracks of the 
eoureurs de bois and rangers. Hence his 
pages are bright (sometimes too bright) 
with local coloring, and he depicts Indian 
life and struggles with singular force 
and vivacity. Nor is Mr. Parkman only 
a landscape painter; his portraits are 
firmly drawn. Laval, La Salle, Frontenac, 
and Montcalm stand out from his canvas 
instinct with life and individuality. On 
the other hand, the style is often too 
ornate and pretentious for English taste. 
Though this fault becomes less marked 
in his later volumes, it is still conspicuous 
in “Montcalm and Wolfe.” But this 
blemish does not seriously impair the 
great merits of his work. The number of 
editions through which portions of the 
series have passed in Americaattest their 
popularity in the country of its birth, 
But the ‘‘History of New France” de- 
serves among Englishmen a wider recog: 
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nition than it has yet received. The sub- 
ject is one of special interest. Not only 
does it deal with the infancy of a colony 
of whose growth England is justly proud, 
but the last two volumes contain the 
most complete account of the American 
side of the Seven Years’ War which 
“ made England what she is, and supplied 
to the United States the indispensable 
condition of their greatness, if not of their 
national existence.” The events of that 
war do not fall within the scope of the 
present article. To complete his series of 
works on the French in North America, 
Mr. Parkman has so far departed from 
chronological sequence as to leave a gap 
of fifty years, from the Peace of Ryswick 
to the Peace of Aix-la-‘Chapeile. Till this 
interval is filled, the war between the two 
rivals for the possession of North Amer- 
ica — which commenced in 1689 and con- 
tinued with little real intermission till the 
Peace of Paris — cannot be treated as a 
whole. Partly for this reason, partly be- 
cause the causes of the loss of Canadaare 
to be sought in her earlier history, partly 
also because the events of this later pe- 
riod are comparatively familiar, our object 
is to trace, with Mr. Parkman’s aid, the 
foundation, not the fall, of the French 
power in Canada. 

Unlike the nations of the Old World, 
Canada has no mythic heroes; her re- 
mote past is not pieced out with webs of 
fiction, woven by the imagination of more 
polished ages. Yet, like the legendary 
founder of a European State, the figure of 
Champlain stands out alone in the open- 
ing scenes of the French occupation of 
North America. In geographical science 
he was not beyond his age. The dream 
of a northern sea, which would open a 
route to China and Japan, was always in 
his mind. By aiding the Hurons and 
Algonquins against the Iroquois, he se- 
cured the aid of the former two tribes in 
his explorations, The policy which he 
inaugurated was steadily pursued by his 
successors. English schemes of coloni- 
zation ignored the Red Indians; toattach 
them to France was always the policy of 
the French. Champlain joined the war 
parties of the Hurons, and tried to teach 
them military tactics; but it was his white 
complexion, his coat of mail, and, above 
all, his arquebuse, which made him the 
umpire of Indian quarrels. Rather a 
soldier than a statesman, he left as a leg- 
acy to the French Canadians the undying 
hostility of the Iroquois, the most formid- 
able of the savage tribes. One of his last 
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acts was to petition Richelieu to destroy 
the dangerous enemy whom he had pro- 
voked. In his intrepid search for a pas- 
sage to China, he discovered Lake Cham- 
plain, penetrated to Lake Nipissing, 
crossed Lake Ontario, explored the mer 
douce of the Hurons. His activity was 
indefatigable. He crossed the sea re- 
peatedly to promote the interests of the 
colony. Keenly alive to the spiritual, as 
well as material, welfare of Canada, he 
made Quebec not only a trading station 
but a mission. His life testified to the 
reality of his piety; the purity of his mor- 
als made a lasting impression on the Hu- 
rons. A fervent Catholic, he was jealous 
for the conversion of the heathen, who 
lived, as he said, “like brute beasts, with- 
out faith, without religion, without God.” 
Near Brouage was a convent of Recollet 
friars. Fired by his enthusiasm, several 
of the brotherhood volunteered their aid; 
but the Franciscan mendicants were too 
poor to send out missionaries. Cham- 
plain repaired to Paris, obtained the royal 
authority and the papal sanction for the 
mission, and collected funds for its equip- 
ment. In May, 1615, he returned to Que- 
bec with four Recollet friars. It was a 
heavy blow when the assignment in 1621 
of the trade monopoly to two Huguenot 
brothers filled Quebec with Protestant 
merchants. Four years later the Jesuits, 
whose jealousy of the Recollets equalled 
their hatred of the Huguenots, obtained a 
footing in Canada. Not only was the col- 
ony divided by religious disputes, but it 
was subjected to frequent changes of gov- 
ernment, starved by selfish monopolists, 
fettered by harassing restrictions. Pat- 
ents were granted and suspended; mo- 
nopolies created or extinguished; the 
governorship changed hands repeatedly; 
within a few years there were five lieuten- 
ant-generals of New France. Nearly all 
the emigrants lived on supplies from 
home; few supported themselves; the 
majority spent their time in idling, drink- 
ing, gambling, or hunting. Disputes be- 
tween rival traders, or between Catholics 
and Huguenots, kept the settlement in 
perpetual ferment. Trade was ruined by 
restrictions; neither men nor money could 
be found to repair the ruinous Fort of St. 
Louis; the Iroquois prowled round Que- 
bec, murdering stragglers, and threaten- 
ing indiscriminate massacre. It is not 
surprising that the progress of the colony 
was slow. In 1628 the whole population 
of Quebec had risen to only one hundred 
and five persons — men, women, and 
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children. There were but three other 
trading stations, at Trois Riviéres, the 
Rapids of St. Louis, and Tadoussac. 

But an important change was at hand. 
Richelieu, who had suppressed the office 
of admiral of France, and constituted him- 
self “grand master and superintendent of 
navigation and commerce,” turned his 
attention to the colonial expansion of 
France. In 1627 a company was formed, 
called the Company of New France, con- 
sisting of one hundred associates, among 
whom were Richelieu and Champlain. 
On this body, owing to the crown only 
fealty and homage, was conferred the 
whole of New France, from Florida to 
the Arctic circle, and from Newfoundland 
to the sources of the St. Lawrence, with 
large monopolies of the fur trade and 
other commerce. In return for these ad- 
vantages, the company bound itself “to 
convey to New France, during the year 
1628, two or three hundred men of all 
trades, and before the year 1643 to in- 
crease the number to four thousand per- 
sons, of both sexes, to lodge and support 
them for three years; and, this time ex- 
pired, to give them cleared lands for their 
maintenance.” None but Catholics might 
settle; to every settlement three priests 
were to be attached; no Huguenot was to 
land in New France. 

Before the company had entered on its 
new possessions, war broke out between 
France and Engiand. The Huguenots, 
furious at their exclusion from the coun- 
try, instigated England to seize the French 
possessions in North America. In July, 
1629, Champlain and the starving popu- 
lation of Quebec capitulated to Admiral 
Kirk, who planted the English flag on the 
Fort of St. Louis. By the convention of 
Suza New France was restored, but it was 
not till May, 1633, that Champlain, ‘“‘ com- 
missioned anew by Richelieu, assumed 
command at Quebec on behalf of the 
company.” Betore his death, at Christ- 
mas, 1635, the new era had begun. The 
Recollets were driven from the field; the 
Jesuits were masters of the situation. 
The mission-house of Notre Dame des 
Anges already contained six Jesuit fa- 
thers. They preached, sang vespers, 
said mass, heard confessions, catechized, 
taught, tilled the land, cared for their cat- 
tle, ruled the colony from the governor 
downwards, and yet found time to prac- 
tise snowshoes and master the native lan- 
guages. At Champlain’s table, in the Fort 
of Quebec, “histories and lives of saints 
were read aloud, as in a monastic refec- 
tory. Prayers, masses, and confessions 
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followed each other with edifying regular- 
ity, and the bell of the adjacent chapel, 
built by Champlain, rang morning, noon, 
and night. Godless soldiers caught the 
infection, and whipped themselves in pen- 
ance for their sins. Debauched artisans 
outdid each other in the fury of their con- 
trition. Quebec had become a mission.” 

For the next thirty years Canadian his- 
tory is bound up with that of the Jesuits. 
On their side were zeal, wealth, ability, 
court influence. They were the main 
support of the military power, the princi- 
pal agents of trade, the instruments of 
political expansion, and the pioneers of 
exploration. To religious propagandism 
all other considerations were subordi- 
nated. The early governors were half 
missionaries. Champlain was eager for 
the conversion of the Indians; Mont- 
magny was a Knight of Malta; Maison- 
neuve, the military leader of the settle- 
ment of Montreal, consecrated his sword 
to the Church; “ D’Aillebout lived with 
his wife like monk and nun.” The Jes- 
uits aimed at laying the foundations of 
temporal dominion in the hearts and con- 
sciences of the savages. If the Red In- 


dians could be converted to the faith, an 
empire, which might embrace the con- 


tinent, would be established, bound to- 
gether in allegiance to France by the 
strong band of religion. On the success 
of the Jesuits depended both commerce 
and policy. If heroic courage and unself- 
ish zeal could command success, the 
Jesuits would have Christianized North 
America. Their missionary annals rival, 
in deeds of chivalrous daring, the tales 
of knight-errantry or the legends of the 
saints, with which Ignatius Loyola solaced 
his sickness. Fervent in their Master’s 
cause, Strong in religious enthusiasm, they 
labored in North America with all-em- 
bracing activity to advance the interests 
of their order, of the papacy, and of France. 
Directed, disciplined, impelled, restrained 
by one master hand, yielding obedience as 
complete and unresisting as that of a 
corpse, they impressed on the world the 
tremendous power of their organization. 
If Xavier alone has become the canonized 
saint of Christendom, many of.his breth- 
ren were heroes of no common stamp. 
In China, Japan, Thibet, Brazil, Califor- 
nia, Abyssinia, and Caffreland, they per- 
formed miracles of self-denying devotion. 
Above all, in North America, men like Le 
Jeune, Jogues, Brébeuf, Garnier, Chau- 
monot, braved famine, solitude, insult, 
persecution, defied intolerabie and inex- 
pressible torture, tasted day after day the 
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prolonged bitterness of death in its most 
appalling forms. 

At first the labors of the Jesuits lay 
among the Algonquin children. Le Jeune 
took his stand, like Xavier in Goa, at the 
door of the mission-house, and rang his 
bell. The assembled children were shown 
the sign of the cross, taught to repeat por- 
tions of the church services, catechized, 
and dismissed with porringers of peas as 
inducements to return. But no perma- 
nent results could be obtained among the 
wandering Algonquin hordes. Le Jeune 
determined to establish missions among 
the numerous Huron tribes who lived in 
stationary settlements, on the shores of 
the western lakes. In 1634, Brébeuf, 
Daniel, and Davost left Trois Riviéres 
for Lake Huron. The hardships of the 
voyage, which lasted thirty days, were so 
severe that even the iron frame of Bré- 
beuf almost succumbed. Mr. Parkman 
quotes, from a paper printed by the Jes- 
uits of Paris, a series of minute instruc- 
tions for the conduct on this river route 
of “les Péres de nostre Compagnie qui 
seront enuoiez aux Hurons.” The direc- 
tions are full of tact: — 


Never make them [the Indians] wait for you 
in embarking. ‘Take a flint and steel to light 
their pipes and kindle their fire at night; for 
these little services win their hearts. Try to 
eat their sagamite as they cook it, bad and 
dirty as it is, Fasten up your cassock, that 
you may not carry water or sand into the canoe, 
Wear no shoes or stockings in the canoe, but 
you may put them on in crossing the portages. 
Do not ask them too many questions. Bear 
their faults in silence, and appear always cheer- 
ful. Do not make yourself troublesome even 
to a single Indian. Buy fish for them from 
the tribes you will pass; and for this purpose 
take with you some awls, beads, knives, and 
fish-hooks. Be not ceremonious with the In- 
dians ; take at once what they offer you ; cere- 
mony offends them. -Be very careful, when in 
the canoe, that the brim of your hat does not 
annoy them. Perhaps it would be better to 
wear your nightcap. There is no such thing 
as impropriety among the Indians. Remem- 
ber that it is Christ and his cross that you are 
seeking ; and if you aim at anything else, you 
will get nothing but affliction for body and 
mind, (Jesuits in North America, pp. 54-55.) 


Partly from curiosity, partly from fear 
of offending the French at Quebec, partly 
from superstitious awe, the Jesuits were 
permitted to settle and build houses in 
the Huron towns. In France the utmost 
enthusiasm was aroused for the mission; 
Brébeuf’s * Relation”? produced a prodi- 
gious effect; as time wore on, more Jes- 
uits crossed the sea to aid the work of 
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conversion. The central mission-house, 
near Lake Huron, served as residence, 
hospital, magazine, and refuge in case of 
need. The Huron towns, all named after 
saints, were divided into districts, to each 
of which two priests were assigned. The 
missionaries journeyed singly or in pairs 
from village to village, till every Huron 
settlement had heard the new doctrine, 
Their circuits were made in the depth of 
winter, for it was not till November or 
December that the Indians settled in their 
villages. The Jesuits paid for their lodg- 
ings with needles, beads, awls, and other 
small articles. They taught the Hurons 
to fortify their towns, doctored the sick, 
instructed children, preached to the adults. 
But converts were hard to make, and 
harder stillto retain. Fear was the prin- 
cipal agent of conversion, and pictures 
were invaluable. Le Jeune writes home 
for pictures of hell, in which “devils were 
painted tormenting a soul with different 
punishments, one applying fire, another 
serpents, another tearing him with pincers, 
and another holding him fast with a 
chain.” Garnier, asking a friend in 
France to send him pictures, shows an 
intimate knowledge of Indian peculiari- 
ties. “Send me,” he writes, “a picture 
of Christ without a beard.” A variety of 
souls in perdition are requested. “ Par- 
ticular directions are given with respect 
to the demons, dragons, flames, and other 
essentials of these worksof art. Of souls 
in bliss he thinks that one will be enough. 
All the pictures must be in full face, not 
in profile; and they must look directly at 
the beholder, with openeyes. The colors 
should be bright.” Mr. Parkman notices 
the Indian dislike of a beard, and quotes 
the instance of a fatal quarrel which was 
caused among the Sioux by Catlin repre- 
senting one of them in profile. But if 
the Jesuits converted few of the savages, 
they gained personal influence. Their 
disinterestedness, intrepidity, and blame- 


-less lives gradually told upon the Indians. 


Their patience and tact were never at fault. 
“Pour conuertir les sauvages,” says a 
passage in the “ Divers Seatiments,” “il 
n’y faut pas tant de science que de bonté 
et vertu bien solide. Ils n’entendent pas 
bien nosire théologie, mais ils entendent 
parfaictement bien nostre humilité et 
nostre affabilité et se laissent gaigner.” 
Their most determined enemies were the 
sorcerers, medicine-men, and diviners who 
swarmed in every village. To the Hurons 
the priests appeared as rival magicians. 
They looked upon the black-robed strar- 
gers as “okies,” or supernatural beings, 
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masters of life and death, controlling the 
sun and the moon andthe seasons. They 
attributed to them the changes in the 
weather, the scantiness or abundance of 
their crops; they came to them for spells 
to destroy their enemies, for charms to 
kill grasshoppers. Brébeuf foretold an 
eclipse, and his. prophecy was fulfilled; 
the native sorcerers failed to obtain rain ; 
nine masses to St. Joseph broke up the 
obstinate drought. But the triumph was 
not an unmixed advantage. Pestilence 
and smallpox decimated the people; the 
medicine-men, unable to check its ravages, 
whispered that the Jesuits themselves 
caused the pest. ‘Some said that they 
concealed in their houses a corpse which 
infected the country, a perverted notion 
derived from some half-instructed neo- 
phyte concerning the body of Christ in the 
Eucharist.” The lives of the fathers 
hung upon a thread. Again and again 
nothing saved them but their unflinching 
courage. They could not leave their 
houses without danger of being brained: 
Chaumonot was once actuaily struck down. 
So hopeless were they of escape, that 
they wrote a farewell letter to the father 
superior, and entrusted it to a faithful 
convert. Even when the immediate dan- 


ger had passed away, they were exposed 


to every sort of insult. It was many 
years before their persecution as sorcerers 
ceased. Surrounded by frightful dangers, 
hedged in by the gloom of pathless for- 
ests, isolated from their fellow-country- 
men and often from each other, the per- 
petual tension of their nerves combined 
with the ecstatic exaltation of their faith 
to bring heaven and hell very near to their 
lives. So powerfully realized was the 
conflict in which they were engaged, in 
so dramatic a form was it presented to 
their overwrought imaginations, that su- 
pernatural visions and visitations were of 
frequent occurrence. The Huron country 
was the stronghold of Satan, ‘“* comme un 
donjon des démons.” The Jesuits and the 
hosts of heaven waged war against the 
legions of hell for the possession of the 
land. Death, like a skeleton, threatened 
them; troops of fiends in the form of men 
or of animals surrounded them; they 
heard the roaring of demons, and saw 
spectres armed with javelins, and earth 
aod hell raging against them. On the 
other hand the vision of a gorgeous palace 
floated before them, and a miraculous 
voice assured them it was the destined 
abode of those who dwelt in savage hovels 
for the love of God; the Virgin and St. 
Joseph encouraged them with their pres- 
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ence; St. Michael gave them his protec- 
tion; Father Daniel appeared after his 
death with a radiant countenance, and 
they knew that, though they had lost a 
brother from their midst, they had gained 
an intercessor in heaven. 

In the winter of 1640 Brébeuf saw a 
great cross slowly approaching the mis- 
sion of Ste. Marie from the country of the 
Iroquois. The ominous vision was fear- 
fully realized. Uptothis time, though the 
lives of the missionaries were living mar- 
tyrdoms, no priest had been put to death. 
But if the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the Church, the harvest should have been 
great in North America. Within the next 
ten years De Noué, Goupil, Jogues, La- 
lande, Daniel, Buteux, Garnier, Lalemant, 
Brébeuf, fell victims to their heroic enter- 
prise. The five confederate nations of the 
Iroquois tribe (Senecas, Cayugas, Onon- 
dagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks) had never 
forgotten the assistance which Champlain 
rendered tothe Hurons. War raged un- 
interruptedly between them and the 
French and their Indian allies. The Iro- 
quois hovered round the French settle- 
ments, cut off stragglers, lured parties 
into ambuscades, harassed the colonists 
by day and night. In all Canada “no 
man could hunt, fish, till the fields, or cut 
a tree in the forest without peril to his 
scalp.” There was no safety outside the 
palisades of Quebec, Three Rivers, Mont- 
real, and the Fort of Richelieu. “ I had as 
lief,” writes Father Vimont, “ be beset by 
goblins as by the Iroquois. The one are 
about as invisible as the other. Our peo- 
ple on the Richelieu and at Montreal are 
kept in a closer confinement than ever 
were monks or nuns in our smallest con- 
vents in France.” Tracking the slightest 
trails with unerring sagacity and untiring 
patience, skulking in ambush for days and 
weeks, coming and going with the stealthi- 
ness and rapidity of wild animals, they 
kept the whole colony ina perpetual fever 
of anxiety, destroyed the fur trade, and 
for three years severed all communication 
with the Huron mission. In 1642 the 
priests were without clothes; they had no 
vessels for their altars, or sacrificial wine; 
they had exhausted their writing mate- 
rials. Father Jogues volunteered to ac- 
company the Huron fur-traders on a voy- 
age to Quebec to procure supplies. On 
the return voyage the Iroquois surprised 
the Huron canoes, and carried off Jogues 
with two young dounés of the mission as 
prisoners. They beat him senseless with 
their clubs, and, when he revived, tore 
away his finger-nails with their teeth, and 
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gnawed his hands like famished dogs. 
After an eight days’ march under a blaz- 
ing sun, his captors reached their first 
camp. There he was made to run the 
gauntlet; his hands were again mangled ; 
fire was applied to every part of his body ; 
and when at night he tried to rest, “the 
young warriors came to lacerate his 
wounds and pull out his hair and beard.” 
The march was resumed for five days 
longer, till the band reached the Mohawk 
town which was their goal. There for the 
second time Jogues passed “ through the 
narrow road of Paradise,” was unmerci- 
fully beaten, and then tortured with such 
exquisite ingenuity that the greatest suf- 
fering was inflicted without endangering 
life. At night he was “stretched on his 
back, with his hands extended, and his 
ankles and wrists bound fast to stakes 
driven into the earthen floor. The chil- 
dren now profited by the example of their 
parents, and amused themselves by plac- 
ing live coals on the naked bodies of their 
prisoners, who, bound fast and covered 
with wounds and bruises, which made 
every movement a torture, were some- 
times unable to shake them off.” For 
three consecutive days the torture con- 
tinued; in two other Mohawk towns they 
subsequently endured a repetition of their 
Yet throughout Jogues en- 


sufferings. 
couraged his fellow countrymen, con- 
verted some of the Huron prisoners, and 
baptized them with his mangled hands. 
The sequel of his story and his ultimate 
escape to France are well told by Mr. 


Parkman. Still Jogues had the heroism 
to return to Canada. Four years later 
negotiations were opened with the Iro- 
quois. He was chosen as the French 
emissary, to act as political agent, and to 
found a mission, prophetically called the 
“mission of the martyrs.” For a mo- 
ment he recoiled ; -but the weakness was 
transient. He set out with a presenti- 
ment ot his death. “Ibo et non redibo,” 
he wrote in a farewell letter to a friend. 
His toreboding was realized. After once 
more undergoing torture, he was merci- 
fully brained with a hatchet. 

In the heroism of his life and death he 
was, before three years had passed, 
equalled by more than one of his breth- 
ren. ‘Lo the advantages of compact or- 
ganization which they possessed over 
other tribes, the Iroquois now added 
superiority in weapons. By the purchase 
of arquebuses from the Dutch traders 


of Albany, they had become masters of | perior (Lalemant), “to return to the com- 
; bat at the first sound of the trumpet.” 


; Others, following their wandering flocks 


the French thunderbolts. Emboldened 
by success they aimed at the annihilation 
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of the Hurons. They called the French 
cowards, openly attacked their forts, and 
threatened to exterminate them, and carry 
the “ white girls,” meaning the nuns, to 
their villages. On the other hand, the 
Hurons were dying out. They dared not 
cultivate crops, hunt, or trade with Que- 
bec for fear of the Iroquois. Famine, 
pestilence, and war thinned their num- 
bers. Their spirit, though capable of 
spasmodic outbursts, was broken. Like 
a doomed people, they were sunk in de- 
jection, paralyzed with fear, incapable of 
defending themselves. They flocked in 
crowds to the priests; charity was made 
an engine of conversion; thousands were 
fed at Ste. Marie; converts were baptized 
by hundreds. In many of the towns the 
Christians outnumbered the heathens; 
they abandoned cannibalism, ceased to 
burn their prisoners, discontinued their 
diabolic games, feasts, and dances. Never 
had the future of the mission seemed 
more hopeful. 

But at the moment when the prospect 
of the Jesuits seemed brightest, their 
iabor of years was‘on the eve of destruc- 
tion. The Iroquois abandoned their in- 
roads of small scalping parties for an 
invasion in force. Inthe summer of 1648 
the Huron town of St. Joseph was burned; 
the inhabitants massacred; the mission- 
house destroyed; Daniel, its priest, shot 
dead, gasping with his latest breath the 
name of Jesus. Eight months later, in 
March, 1649, St. Louis and St. Ignace 
were taken and burnt; the. two priests, 
Brébeuf and Lalemant, were captured 
alive. Brébeuf’s fate is described below. 
Without leaders and without organiza- 
tion, starving, helpless with panic, the 
Hurons attempted no resistance. They 
abandoned their settlements. ‘ Some 
roamed northward and eastward through 
the half-thawed wilderness; some _ hid 
themselves on rocks or islands of Lake 
Huron; some sought an asylum among 
the Tobacco Nation; a few joined the 
Neutrals on the north of Lake Erie. The 
Hurons, as a nation, ceased to exist.” 
There was no longer any reason for the 
maintenance of the mission: Ste. Marie 
was abandoned. In June, 1650, the mis- 
erable remnant of the Huron nation was 
conveyed to the shelter of the Fort of Que- 
bec. With the ruin of their mission was 
dispelled the Jesuit dream of a Christian 
empire; many of the priests went back to 
France, “ resolved,” writes the father su- 
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to the north and west, founded new mis- 
sions on Lake Huron, Lake Superior, and 
Lake Michigan. 

The last scene of this tragedy may be 
appropriately closed with the fate of Bré- 
beuf. He had spent the winter of 1625-6 
among the Algonquins; for the next three 
years he labored among the Hurons. His 
mission was interrupted by the English 
occupation of Quebec; but he was the 
first of the Jesuits to reach the country in 
1634. When he arrived at the Huron 
town of Ihonativa, ‘“‘a crowd ran out to 
meet him; ‘Echom has come again! 
Echom has come again!’ they cried, rec- 
ognizing the stately figure, robed in black, 
that advanced from the border of the for- 
est.” From 1634 to 1649 he was one of 
the mainstays of the mission. On the 


afternoon of March 16, 1649, the day on 
which he and Lalemant, the nephew of 
the superior, had been captured, 


Brébeuf was led apart and bound to a stake. 
He seemed more concerned for his captive 
converts than for himself, and addressed them 
in a loud voice, exhorting them to suffer pa- 
tiently, and promising heaven as their reward. 
The Iroquois, incensed, scorched him from 
head to foot, to silence him; whereupon, in 
the tone of a master, he threatened them with 
everlasting flames for persecuting the worship- 
pers of God. As he continued to speak, with 
voice and countenance unchanged, they cut 
away his lower lip, and thrust a red-hot iron 
down his throat. He still held his tall form 
erect and defiant, with no sign or sound of 
pain ; and they tried other means to overcome 
him. They led out Lalemant, that Brébeuf 
might see him tortured. They had tied strips 
of bark, smeared with pitch, about his naked 
body. When he saw the condition of his 
superior, he could not hide his agitation, and 
called out to him with a broken voice, in the 
words of St. Paul, “ We are made a spectacle 
to the world, to angels, and to men.” Then 
he threw himself at Brébeuf’s feet ; upon which 
the Iroquois seized him, made him fast to a 
stake, and set fire to the bark that enveloped 
him. As the flame rose, he threw his arms 
upward, with a shriek of supplication to 
Heaven. Next they hung round Brébeuf’s 
neck a collar made of hatchets heated red-hot ; 
but the indomitable priest stood like a rock. 
A Huron in the crowd, who had been a con- 
vert of the mission, but was now an Iroquois 
by adoption, called out, with the malice of a 
renegade, to pour hot water on their heads, 
Since they had poured so much cold water on 
the heads of others, The kettle was accord- 
ingly slung, and the water boiled and poured 
slowly on the heads of the two missionaries. 
“We baptise you,” they cried, “that you may 
be happy in heaven ; for nobody can be saved 
without a good baptism” Brébeuf would not 
flinch ; and, in a rage, they cut strips of flesh 
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from his limbs, and devoured them before his 
eyes, After a succession of other revolting 
tortures, they scalped him; when, seeing him 
nearly dead, they laid open his breast, and 
came in a crowd to drink the blood of so 
valiant an enemy, thinking to imbibe with it 
some portion of his courage. A chief then 
tore out his heart and devoured it. Thus died 
Jean de Brébeuf, the founder of the Huron 
mission, its truest hero and its greatest martyr. 
(Jesuits in North America, pp. 388-9.) 


If the Red Indians could ever have been 
tamed, the Jesuits would have performed 
the task. The Huron mission had failed, 
but they did not despair. They had ex- 
perienced the ferocious cruelty of the 
Iroquois, yet their order contained men 
courageous enough to attempt their con- 
version. As political agents the Jesuits 
saw the value of their alliance. Lying 
between Canada and the Dutch and En- 
glish settlements, the Iroquois country 
was the highway of commerce with the 
West. The Jesuits hoped to ally the 
Indians against the heretics of New Am- 
sterdam and New England, to monopolize 
the fur trade with the interior, to secure 
not only peace for Canada, but a barrier 
against her European rivals. Conversion 
to the Catholic faith was once more the 
means by which they hoped to cement the 
alliance. In 1653 a short lull occurred in 
the perpetual wars waged by the Iroquois 
against the French. They were anxious 
for peace and even for the establishment 
of a mission and a colony. Apparently 
the object of the Iroquois was thus to 
lure into their power the Christian Hu- 
rons; from the first they intended to mas- 
sacre the colonists, With devoted zeal 
the Jesuits accepted the proposal. “The 
blood of the martyrs,” said one of them, 
“is the seed of the Church, and if we die 
by the fires of the Iroquois, we shall have 
won eternal life by snatching souls from 
the fires of hell.” Le Mercier, the supe- 
rior, with three other Jesuits, two lay 
brethren, forty or fifty Frenchmen, and a 
large number of the Christian Hurons, 
set out up the St. Lawrence, across Lake 
Ontario, up the Oswego to Lake Onon- 
daga. There, on a spot still known as 
the Jesuits’ Well, they founded the mis- 
sion of Ste. Marie, at once as a religious 
and political outwork. For nearly a year 
they preached, taught, and catechized, 
During the greater part of the time their 
deaths had been decreed; the day and 
hour were revealed by a dying convert. 
Hastily summoning the priests from the 
detached missions, the fifty-three colonists 
assembled in the fortified house at Ste. 
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Marie. The sequel well illustrates the 
courage and address with which the Jes- 
uits confronted danger. If they escaped 
by sanctioning a superstition which they 
had before denounced as diabolical, the 
harshest critic cannot condemn their pli- 
ancy. The ruse is far removed from their 
adoption of the heathen rites of China 
and Malabar. They collected eighteen 
canoes, and secretly prepared, in the loft 
of the mission, two flat boats; with these 
they had sufficient means of transport. 
But a crowd of Onondagas were already 
bivouacked between them and the lake, 
lounging round the honse, smoking their 
pipes, and preserving the friendliest de- 
meanor. There seemed no mode of es- 
cape. From this desperate peril they 
extricated themselves by a festin 2 man- 
ger tout. A young Frenchman, the 
adopted son of an Iroquois chief, told his 
Indian father that he was warned in a 
dream of approaching death, unless the 
spirits were appeased by a medicine feast. 
At these meals everything set before the 
guests must be eaten, or the spirits were 
not propitiated. The Jesuits killed their 
hogs and poultry, and ransacked their 
stores for the feast; games occupied the 
afternoon; in the evening the meal began. 
Seated gravely in a ring, their Indian 
guests fell to their work, while the French 
musicians encouraged their efforts with 
drums, trumpets, and singing. 

Under cover of the din, the boats were car- 
ried from the rear of the mission-house to the 
borders of the lake. It was nearly eleven 
o’clock. The miserable guests were choking 
with repletion, They prayed the young French- 
man to dispense them from further surfeit. 
“Will you suffer me to die?” he asked, in 
piteous tones. They bent to their task again, 
but Nature soon reached her utmost limit ; 
and they sat helpless as a conventicle of gorged 
turkey-buzzards, without the power possessed 
by those unseemly birds to rid themselves of 
the burden. ‘That will do,” said the young 
man, “ you have eaten enough ; my life is saved. 
Now you can sleep till we come in the morning 
to waken you for prayers.” And one of his 
companions played soft airs on a violin to lull 
them to repose, Soon all were asleep, or ina 
lethargy akin to sleep. The few remaining 
Frenchmen now silently withdrew, and cau- 
tiously descended to the shore, where their 
comrades, already embarked, lay on their oars 
anxiously awaiting them, Snow was falling 
fast as they pushed out upon the murky waters. 
. » . When day broke, Lake Onondaga was far 
behind, and around them was the leafless, life- 
less forest. (Old Régime in Canada, pp. 33- 
39) 

The Iroquois mission, like that to the 
Hurons, had proved a disastrous failure. 
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The period of missionary enterprise 
was drawing to a close; its end was ac- 
celerated by the renewal of hostilities by 
the Iroquois. Intheart of savage war the 
few scattered colonists were no match for 
the Indians, who, wrote a Jesuit, “ap- 
proach like foxes, attack like lions, and dis- 
appear like birds.” The woods swarmed 
with these invisible foes. In the daytime 
they surprised workers in the fields; at 
night they prowled round the houses, 
ready to brain stray inhabitants. “ They 
haunt us,” cried the despairing father 
superior, “like persecuting goblins. They 
kill our new-made Christians in our arms, 
If they meet us on the river, they kill us, 
If they find usin the huts of our Indians, 
they burnus and them together.” They 
landed close to Quebec, and carried off 
the Christian Hurons as prisoners. Even 
in the Fort of St. Louis, the governor was 
startled by their war-whoops. Governor 
after governor vainly petitioned for troops. 
While the Iroquois were at war the col- 
ony starved, for the fur trade was de- 
stroyed; no money could be obtained to 
repair the decaying fortifications. Deeds 
of surpassing heroism, like that of Daulac 
at Long Saut, might save the colony fora 
time, but it plainly must succumb at last. 
Everything had been staked on the effi- 
cacy of the missions, and the missions 
had failed. 

In 1659 the whole population of Can- 
ada, priests, nuns, settlers, and traders, 
did not exceed twenty-five “hundred per- 
sons. During the summer the colonists 
hunted, fished, or tilled their scanty clear- 
ings; in the winter they hewed timber, 
split shingles, and sawed wood for the 
market at Quebec. But the colony was 
not agricultural, or even self-supporting. 
It depended on the fur trade with the 
Indian tribes of the West, supplemented 
by aid from home. The colonists were 
gathered in three principal stations — 
Montreal, Trois Riviéres, and Quebec. 
Montreal was peculiarly exposed to the 
attacks of the Indians; it was the Castle 
Dangerous of the colony. It contained 
“some forty small, compact houses ranged 
parallel to the river, chiefly along the line 
of what is now St. Paul’s Street,” pro- 
tected by a square fort, and a massive 
stone windmill pierced with loopholes, 
built on the Point aux Trembles by the 
Sulpitian fathers. Montreal contained 
about fifty families. In this advanced fort 
was the Sulpitian Mission, an Hotel] Dieu, 
and a school served by devoted nuns. 
Trois Riviéres was a fur-trading station 
containing twenty-five houses, enclosed 
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with a square palisade. In 1665 the Up- 
per Town of Quebec on the promontory 
consisted almost entirely of ecclesiastical 
buildings, the Church of Notre Dame, the 
Hotel Dieu, the Ursuline Convent, where 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation ruled her 
pupils and her nuns, the buildings and 
church of the Jesuits, and Laval’s semi- 
nary. The stone-and-timber-built chateau 
of St. Louis, “the sénéchaussée, or court- 
house, the tavern of one Jacques Bois- 
don on the square near the church, and 
a few houses along the line of what is now 
St. Louis Street, comprise nearly all the 
civil part of the Upper Town.” In the 
square, markets were held on Tuesdays 
aod Fridays. “Inthe midst of the Lower 
Town stood the magazine of the Company, 
with its two round towers and two project- 
ing wings. It was here that all the beaver- 
skins of the colony were collected, as- 
sorted, and shipped for France.” Smoking 
was forbidden in the streets, for the 
wooden roofs and fronts of the houses, 
and the piles of cordwood and hay by 
which they were surrounded, exposed the 
town to constant risk of fire. Above and 
below Quebec were a few outlying cabins 
built by the more adventurous settlers. 
Severance from civilized life and the 
Old World fostered in the Canadian set- 
tlers a sense of their dependence. Like 
their medieval ancestors, they felt the 
weakness of manand the strength of God, 
realized without an effort that invisible 
world which advancing civilization de- 
stroys. Many of the ships which left 
France for Canada sailed from St. Malo; 
and not a few of the colonists were Bret- 
ons, whose intense piety was colored by 
the wild superstitions which are recorded 
in the * Grand Insulaire et Pilotage ” of 
André Thevet, and which, as M. Souves- 
tre has told us, are yet cherished by 
les derniers Bretons. Intensely ignorant, 
they were instructed by priests scarcely 
less superstitious than themselves. It is 
creditable to their spiritual rulers that no 
witches were discovered in Canada, and 
that the colony was free from * New En- 
gland tragedies.” Butin adifferent direc- 
tion their imaginations were wrought upon 
by their physical surroundings. Carrying 
their lives in their hands, ever encounter- 
ing fresh wonders of nature, which seemed 
to render impossibilities possible, the 
Canadians saw and heard around them 


Calling shapes and beck’ning shadows dire, 
And airy tongues that syllable men’s names, 
On sands and shores and desert wilderness. 
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French Canadians is a striking feature in 
their early history. Like the New En- 
gland settlers, they believed that they had 
special claims to providential interven- 
tions and mysterious tokens, because, to 
their excited imaginations, the fiends of 
hell were leagued to baffle their enterprise. 
Miracles abounded; the Sulpitians vied 
with the Jesuits in their production, In 
1658 portents and prodigies heralded the 
impending invasion of Quebec by the Iro- 
quois. A blazing canoe sailed across the 
sky; the air was alive with confused cries 
and lamentations; a voice of thunder 
sounded from mid-heaven. Awful signs 
preceded the great earthquake of 1663, 
which came as a chastisement to the col- 
ony forits drunkenness. A globe of flame 
issued from the moon and disappeared 
behind the mountain above Montreal with 
a noise as loud asacannon. Blazing ser- 
pents borne on wings of fire lighted up 
the night; voices sounded through the 
forest, proclaiming “ Strange things will 
happen to-day; the earth will quake!” 
four furious demons were seen shaking 
the four corners of Quebec, and were only 
restrained from reducing it toruins by “a 
person of admirable majesty and ravish- 
ing beauty,” who appeared in the midst of 
them. The Jesuits set forth on their mis- 
sions to attack the demons in their very 
stronghold; and the same feeling was en- 
couraged in the colonists. The Iroquois 
were regarded as the myrmidons of Satan; 
those who died in battle for Mary and her 
divine son were secure of Paradise. The 
Catholics were the fold of Christ; their 
wars were crusades against the powers of 
evil. The island of Montreal was the 
property of the Virgin Mary; its defend- 
ers were enrolled in a military fraternity 
as “soldiers of the Holy Family of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph.” The outlying re- 
doubts on the skirts of the settlement 
were called by the names of saints; the 
largest was the redoubt of the Infant 
Jesus. Tracy’s expedition against the 
Iroquois in 1666 started ‘‘on the day of 
the Exaltation of the Cross, for whose 
glory,” adds the chronicler, “it was un- 
dertaken.” The soldiers were made to 
understand that the war was waged for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Five hundred bore scapularies of the Holy 
Virgin. 

Like the faith of the Puritans, their re- 
ligious enthusiasm, heightened by the 
proximity of earthly and unearthly dan- 
gers, grew stern and sombre. The appal- 
ling severity of Canadian winters seemed 


This incessant supernaturalism of the | to freeze up its founts of gentleness. It was 
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alloyed with a bigotry scarcely less harsh 
than that described in ‘* The Scarlet Let- 
ter.” The atmosphere of colonial life was 
charged with gloom. The parti dévot de- 
nounced costly apparel, feasts, balls, plays, 
late dinners, low-necked dresses, and knots 
of ribbons, with a severity less congenial 
to the mirth-loving Frenchman than to 
the grim and acrid elders of Salem. The 
Jesuits had established an Inquisition 
“worse than that of Spain.” Not content 
with the confessional, they associated the 
women and girls of Quebec into a “con- 
gregation of the Holy Family,” under a 
vow to tell every good or evil deed they 
knew of every person of their acquaint- 
ance. La Hontan complains that he could 
not go on a pleasure party, nor play a 
game of cards, nor visit the ladies, with- 
out being publicly attacked from the pul- 
pit. He bitterly laments the destruction 
of his copy of Petronius, which was 
expurgated by a zealous curé. Masquer- 
aders were excommunicated ; the priests 
forced themselves into private houses, 
carried off and whipped women who had 
been to a ball or worn a mask. At Mont- 
real the Sulpitians built a house in which 
they shut up girls who caused scandal by 
their love of amusement. The Huguenot 
merchants of Rochelle were forbidden to 
exercise their religion, and could not win- 
ter in the colony without a license. No 
sooner did a ship arrive in the river than 
she was boarded by the Jesuits, who con- 
verted the heretics. So complete was the 
ascendency of the Jesuits that when Louis 
XIV. empowered the governor Denon- 
ville to imprison heretics or quarter the 
soldiery upon them, he replied, * There is 
not a heretic here.” 

United, the colonists could hardly make 
head against theircommon foe. Buttheir 
internal dissensions were bitter. Mont 
real claimed independence of Quebec; 
Jesuits contended with Sulpitians, Ultra- 
montanes with Gallicans; Church and 
State were at open feud. The chief root 
of dissensions lay in the determination of 
the Jesuits to exalt the Church above the 
State. In their quarrel with the Sulpi- 
tians, they had right on their side. For 
thirty years they had themselves consti 
tuted the Canadian Church; they had en- 
dured privations and martyrdoms; the 
very existence of the colony was due to 
their efforts, But the seminary of St. 
Sulpice, now in charge of Montreal, as- 
pired to give Canada a bishop from their 
brotherhood. They induced the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen to appoint Queylus, one 
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The Jesuits accepted his authority, but 
prepared to supersede it with that of their 
own representative. Their influence at 
court was great, and Anne of Austria 
invited them to nominate a bishop. For- 
bidden by the rules of their order to 
choose a bishop from their own body, their 
choice in 1659 fell on Frangois Xavier 
Laval de Montmorency, Abbé de Mon- 
tigny. Highly reputed for his sanctity, 
rich, nobly born, supported by the Jesuits, 
and a permanent Official, in some degree 
independent of the crown, “the modest 
Levite,” as his biographers call him, be- 
came the first power in Canada. He 
belonged to the family of the famous con- 
stable, the premier baron chrétien, whose 
son Henry was the compére of Henry of 
Navarre, and whose grandson was ex- 
ecuted by Louis XIII. From his youth 
Laval had renounced the world. He re- 
ceived the tonsure when he was nine 
yearsold. Now, at the age of thirty-six, 
he was living in the Hermitage of Caen, 
a society founded to detect and extirpate 
Jansenism. At the Hermitage, Laval’s 


ordinary occupations were prayer, mortifica- 
tion, instruction of the poor, and spiritual 
readings or conferences ; his recreations were 
to labor in the hospitals, wait upon the sick 
and poor, make their beds, dress their wounds, 
and aid them in their most repulsive needs. 
. . - Yet, though living at this time in a state 
of habituai religious exaltation, he was by 
nature no mere dreamer; and in whatever 
heights his spirit might wander, his feet were 
always planted on the solidearth. His flaming 
zeal had for its servants a hard, practical na- 
ture, perfectly fitted for the battle of life, a 
narrow intellect, a stiff and persistent will, 
and, as his enemies thought, the love of dom- 
ination native to his blood. 

Several portraits of Laval are extant. A 
drooping nose of portentous size; a well- 
formed forehead ; a brow strongly arched, a 
bright, clear eye ; scanty hair, half hidden by a 
black skull-cap; thin lips, compressed and 
rigid, betraying a spirit not easy to move or 
convince ; features of that indescribable cast 
which mark the priestly type ; such is Laval, 
as he looks grimly down on us from the dingy 
canvas of two centuries ago. (Old Régime, 


PP- 94-95, 104-5) 


Laval came out to New France as the 
creature of the papacy. The concordat of 
Bologna was evaded on the plea that ** Can- 
ada, a country of infidel savages, was under 
papal jurisdiction.” He was appointed 
the pope’s vicar-apostolic for Canada, 
with the title of Bishop of Petrza in 
Arabia. It was not till 1674 that he was 
made Bishop of Quebec. His aim through- 


of their body, his vicar-general in Canada. | out was to assert the authority of the 
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Charch, which was lodged in himself. As 
a Catholic, a priest, and a man, he was 
irresistibly drawn to the side of centraliza- 
tion and absolutism. Different views may 
be held of his policy, but to him, as the 
founder of the greater and lesser semina- 
ries, designed for the instruction of a 
Canadian priesthood, and of the farm- 
school of St.. Joachim, supplying technical 
education, Canada unquestionably owes a 
deep debt of gratitude. He acquired 
large tracts of land, and among them 
Beaupré, with which he endowed his edu- 
cational establishments. From the reve- 
nues of this endowment, the greater and 
lesser seminaries are still supported; and 
from the same source was founded the 
Laval University, which commemorates 
his name. On the existing ecclesiastical 
system he has also left his mark. His 
despotic temper insisted that the Cana- 
dian curé should, unlike his French 
brother, be removable at the will of the 
bishop — not a fixture in his parish, but a 
missionary, coming and going at the bid- 
ding of his superior. Louis XIV. yielded 
the point with reluctance, but the system 
thus established still characterizes the 
Canadian priesthood. 

Intolerant of divided authority, Laval 
at once asserted his ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy by shipping Queylus off to France. 
A conflict with the governor, D’Argenson, 
and the civil power specdily followed. 
The points in dispute appeared trivial; in 
reality they involved the subordination of 
the State to the Church. So intolerable 
grew the friction that D’Argenson, partly 
through Laval’s influence, was recalled. 
His successor, D’Avaugour, met with the 
same fate at the instance of the bishop. 
The next governor, Saffray de Mézy, was 
selected by Laval; but, before the lapse 
of a year, his patron had procured his 
peremptory dismissal. Within six years 
Laval had made one governor, and over- 
thrown three. He had exemplified the 
truth of a saying, imputed to him by 
D’Argenson, “ A bishop may do what he 
likes.” 

But before the fall of Mézy the third 
period of Canadian history had com- 
menced. By the failure of the Jesuit mis- 
sions the dream of a theocratic empire 
was dispelled. Religion could not subdue 
the Iroquois; military force was impera- 
tively needed to save the colony from de- 
Struction. The Jesuits recognized the 
changed situation, They labored with 
the same devotion, though for a different 
object. They no longer sought to found 
a Christian kingdom, but to extend the 
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possessions of their order. No longer 
paramount in the settled portions of the 
colony, they turned to the unexplored 
west, where they strove to reproduce the 
Utopias of Paraguay, from which other 
white men were excluded. Under these 
circumstances, the decline of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority was accelerated by the com- 
pleteness of its previous triumph. Though 
a pious Catholic, Louis X1V. was not the 
sovereign to endure a spiritual despotism ; 
the successes of Laval proved Pyrrhic 
victories. Temporal interests and civil 
power gained the ascendency; forts took 
the place of missions. By the side of and 
above the bishop stood the governor and 
the intendant, the three representing the 
threefold monopoly of religion, govern- 
ment, and trade. Every outlying station 
had its commandant, its storekeeper, and 
its priest. 

Under Colbert’s vigorous administra- 
tion, the home government awoke to the 
potential value of Canada. D’Avaugour, 
whose dismissal Laval had procured, was 
a shrewd, energetic soldier. After his 
recall, he addressed to Colbert a memo- 
rial upon the colony, which produced a 
strong impression at court: — 


“The St. Lawrence,” he says, “is the en- 
trance to what may be made the greatest state 
in the world ;” and in his purely military way 
he recounts the means of realizing this great 
possibility. Three thousand soldiers should 
be sent to the colony, to be discharged and 
turned into settlers after three years of service, 
During these three years they may make Que- 
bec an impregnable fortress, subdue the Lro- 
quois, build a strong fort on the river where 
the Dutch have a miserable redoubt, called 
Fort Orange (Albany), and finally open a way 
by that river to the sea. Thus the heretics 
will be driven out, and the King will be master 
of America, at a total cost of about four hun- 
dred thousand francs yearly for ten years. (Old 
Régime, p. 129.) 


D’Avaugour’s advice coincided with Col- 
bert’s schemes for the expansion of 
France. By an edict of May, 1664, Louis 
XIV. created the Company of the West 
Indies, modelled upon the great trading 
corporations of Holland. To the Com- 
pany of the West were transferred 


Western Africa from Cape Verd to the Cape 
of Good Hope, South America between the 
Amazon and the Orinoco, Cayenne, the An- 
tilles, and all New France, from Hudson’s Bay 
to Virginia and Florida, to be held of the 
Crown on the simple condition of faith and 
homage. As, according to the edict, the glory 
of God was the chief object in view, the Com- 
pany was required to supply its possessions 
with a sufficient number of priests, and dili- 
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gently to exclude all teachers of false doctrine. 
(Old Régime, p. 174.) 
The king exercised the right of nominat- 
ing the rulers of his American dominions. 
In November, 1663, the Marquis de Tracy 
was appointed lieutenant governor of 
North and South America, and in March, 
1665, Daniel de Rémy, Sieur de Cour- 
celle, and Jean-Baptiste Talon were sent 
out as governor and intendant of New 
France. On June 30, 1665, Tracy landed 
at Quebec, attended by a gorgeous retinue. 
His magnificence contrasted strangely 
with the dilapidated appearance of colo- 
nial surroundings. Laval, who awaited 
him at Notre Dame in full pontificals, 
attended by priests and Jesuits, alone 
vied with him in the externals of power. 
Throughout the season of 1665, soldiers, 
settlers, young women for wives, in all 
about two thousand persons, and horses, 
sheep, and cattle in abundance were land- 
ed at the royal charges. “At length,” 
writes Mother Jucherau, “our joy was 
completed by the arrival of two vessels, 
with Monsieur de Courcelle, our govern- 
or, Monsieur Talon, our intendant, and 
the last companies of the regiment of 
Carignan.” 

The object of Tracy’s visit was to crush 
the Iroquois. For this purpose he had 


at his disposal a body of regular troops, 
the first which had been sent to Canada, 
veterans of the Fronde and Turkish wars, 
under the command of Colonel de Sa- 


litres. The season was too far advanced 
for military operations. It was not till 
the following year that Tracy set out on 
his expedition, crossed Lake Champlain, 
threaded the Narrows, and landed where 
Fort William Henry was afterwards built. 
Between the French and the nearest Mo- 
hawk town lay one hundred miles of rough 
marching. Six hundred regulars, six hun- 
dred Canadians, and one hundred friendly 
Indians as scouts, composed the force. 
All were full of enthusiasm. “It seems 
to them,” wrote Mother Mary, “that they 
are going to lay siege to Paradise, and 
win it, and enter in, because they are 
fighting for religion and the faith.” With- 
out opposition they captured the five Mo- 
hawk towns, burnt the houses, destroyed 
the stores of corn and food; Te Deums 
were sung, masses said; the cross, and 
by its side the royal arms, were planted; 
the troops shouted “Vive le roi!” and 
commenced their return. The expedition 
struck a heavy blow at the power of the 
Iroquois; for twenty years peace endured 
without an open rupture. Tracy’s work 
was done. With his glittering train he 
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sailed for France, leaving to Courcelle and 
Talon the task of ruling and organizing 
the colony. 

At the moment of their triumph it is 
curious to mark the shadow of coming 
conflict thrown across the path of the 
French. Nicholls, governor of New York, 
tried hard to persuade the New England 
colonists to combine and attack the 
French on their homeward march. If, 
he urged, Tracy’s forces were destroyed, 
the conquest of Canada would be easy. 
New Amsterdam passed into the hands 
of England two years before Tracy’s ex- 
pedition. Mrs. Lamb’s voluminous his- 
tory of New York contains a very careful 
account of the transaction, and of the 
events by which it was preceded. Henry 
Hudson was employed in 1609 by the 
Dutch East India Company to discover a 
short passage to Asia. He reached Man- 
hattan Island, and sailed up the river, 
which was called after him, as far as Al- 
bany. Boundary disputes at once arose 
between England and Holland. 


The Dutch statesmen claimed that they had 
discovered the Hudson River in 1609; that 
some of their people had returned there in 
1610; that a specific trading charter had been 
granted in 1614; that a fort and garrison had 
been maintained there until the formation, in 
1623, of the West India Company, which had 
since occupied the country; and great stress 
was laid on the purchase of the land from its 
aboriginal owners. The English based their 
claims upon the discovery of America by 
Cabot, and upon the patents granted by James 
I. They declared that the Indians were not 
boné fide possessors of the soil, and that, even 
#f they were, they could not give a legal title 
unless all of them jointly contracted with the 
purchaser, They kindly offered to allow the 
Dutch to remain in New Netherland if they 
would submit themselves to the English Gov- 
ernment; otherwise they would not be per- 
mitted “to encroach upon a colony of such 
importance as New England.” (History of 
the City of New York, pp. 64-5.) 


In 1664, Charles and his ministers de- 
termined to seize New Netherland. Clar- 
endon affixed the seal to a patent by which 
the king granted to the Duke of York the 
whole of the Dutch colony. James fitted 
out an expedition “ under the command of 
Colonel Robert Nicholls, the groom of his 
bedchamber, who was also commissioned 
as governor of the yet unpossessed terri- 
tory.” The Dutch were wholly unpre- 
pared when the English fleet arrived. 
Stuyvesant, the governor, was compelled 
to surrender; and on September 6, 1664, 
signed the articles of capitulation. ‘ The 
Dutch citizens were guaranteed security 
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in their property, customs, conscience, 
and religion. Intercourse with Holland 
was to continue as before the coming of 
the English. Public buildings and public 
records were to be respected, and all civil 
officers were to remain in power until the 
customary time for a newelection.” The 
only palliation for an act justly stigma- 
tized as base lay in the neglect with which 
the States-General treated New Nether- 
land. To Canada, as the action of Nich- 
olls clearly foreshadowed, the event was 
of the utmost importance. 

Under the administrative system estab- 
lished in 1665 Canada was governed for 
the next century. That system displays, 
as if it were a microscope, the character- 
istic defects of French absolutism. Its 
results were fatal to New France. As in 
the second period everything was staked 
on the success of missionary enterprise, 
so in the third the welfare of the colony 
wholly depended on the power of the 
mother country. During the first period 
of his reign Louis XIV. showed a pater- 
nal interest in the progress of New 
France. He built churches, aided con- 
vents and seminaries, supplemented the 
pay of curés, relieved the indigent, sup- 
ported experimental industries, subsidized 
trade and agriculture. But as his Euro- 
pean wars extended, his interest grew 
spasmodic, or with his increased expendi- 
ture his means of rendering assistance 
diminished. 

Canada, like a French province, was 
reigned over by a governor and ruled by 
anintendant. A minute despotism regu- 
lated every detail of political and social 
life. In the hands of the governor, the 
intendant, and the superior council were 
concentrated all the powers of the State. 
De Courcelle was styled in his commis- 
sion * Gouverneur et Lieutenant Général 
en Canada, Acadie, Isle de Terreneuve, 
et autres pays de la France Septentrio- 
nale.” Distance from France gave a 
vigorous man, like Frontenac, a reality of 
power, of which provincial governors at 
home possessed only the shadow. In 
rank the governor was the first person in 
the colony. Military matters and foreign 
relations were his special province. The 
local governors of Montreal, Trois Ri- 
viéres, and Quebec were his subordinates. 

The commission of the intendant 
clothed him with enormous powers. He 
is styled “ Intendant de la Justice, Police, 
et Finance, en Canada, Acadie, Terre- 
neuve, et autres pays de la France Sep- 
tentrionale.” To him was intrusted the 
whole administrative business of the col- 

LIVING AGE. VOL.LI, 2638 
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ony. Generally a man of low birth and 
legal training, he was the king’s agent, as 
the governor was the king’s representa- 
tive. He presided over the sessions of 
the council, took the votes, pronounced 
its decisions. He possessed exclusive 
jurisdiction in all cases involving royal 
rights or conflicts between seigneur and 
vassal. He appointed inferior judges from 
whose decision he was the court of appeal. 
Controlling the whole expenditure of pub- 
lic money, he had an important voice in 
the special department of his colleague. 
He was required to be present at councils 
of war. He decided the amount and 
method of taxation, ordered and superin- 
tended all roads and public works, relieved 
the indigent, for beggars swarmed in 
Canada, instructed peasants in agricul- 
ture, and artisans in arts and manufacture, 
commanded or forbade methods and prod- 
ucts of industry. He issued ordinances 
having the force of law; and his commis- 
sion authorized him to “ order everything 
as he shall see just and proper.” A great 
number of these ordinances have been 
preserved. 


They were usually read to the people at the 
doors of churches after mass, or sometimes by 
the curé from his pulpit. They relate to a 
great variety of subjects — regulations of inns 
and markets, poaching, preservation of game, 
sale of brandy, rent of pews, stray hogs, mad 
dogs, tithes, matrimonial quarrels, fast driving, 
wards and guardians, weights and measures, 
nuisances, value of coinage, trespass on land, 
building churches, observance of Sunday, pres- 
ervation of timber, seignior and vassal, settle- 
ment of boundaries, and many other matters, 
(Old Régime, pp. 277-8.) 


In the interests of agriculture, the inten- 
dant limited the people of Montreal to two 


horses, or mares, and one foal. To pre- 
serve the innocence of rural manners, 
country people were forbidden to live in 
Quebec under severe penalties, and citi- 
zens were fined if they let lodgings to 
rustics. 

Two rival potentates like the governor 
and the intendant could not live in har- 
mony. But friction was the object of a 
system which treated each official as a 
check upon the other, and both upon the 
bishop. In 1664 the council was appointed 
by the governor, the bishop, and the in- 
tendant; ultimately, to exclude the inter- 
ference of the bishop, the king himself 
nominated the councillors, Members of 
the council were either farmers or traders, 
holding their posts for life, sometimes 
handing them on from father to son. No 
salary was attached to the office. It is- 
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sued decrees for the civil, commercial, 
and financial government of the colony, 
sat as a court of appeal from subordinate 
courts, and, like the Parliament of Paris, 
registered edicts and ordinances. Its 
powers were purely formal. 

“It is,” wrote the intendant Meules, 
“of very great importance that the people 
should not be left at liberty to speak their 
own minds.” Mr. Parkman quotes a 
curious illustration of this vigorous sup- 
pression of liberty of speech in the case 
of Paul Dupuy in 1671. Intellectual in- 
dependence was discouraged. There was 
not a dissenter inthe colony. Before the 
English occupation of Canada, the print- 
ing-press was unknown. The writer of a 
memorial on the state of the colony in 
1736 states that “even the children of 
officers and gentlemen scarcely knew how 
to read and write; they are ignorant of 
the first elements of geography and his- 
tory.” Every tendency to self-government 
was carefully suppressed. The inhabit- 
ants of a parish could not meet under the 
eye of the curé to estimate the cost of a 
new church without the license of the in- 
tendant. Canadian merchants were for- 
bidden to assemble for the discussion of 
mercantile affairs. It was not till 1717 
that a bourse was established at Quebec. 
The office of syndic, to which the towns- 
men had elected, was abolished. A meet- 
ing of the principal inhabitants of Quebec 
was at first summoned by the superior 
council under the presidency of two of the 
councillors to discuss such questions as 
the price or quality of bread. But even 
this spark of representation was ruthlessly 
extinguished. 

The first intendant, Talon, was a dis- 
ciple of Colbert, and a man of remarkable 
energy and ability. Expansion abroad 
and protection at home was his policy. 
His efforts were directed towards the ex- 
tension of French dominions and the 
development of colonial trade. His aim 
was 
to occupy the interior of the continent, control 
the rivers which were its only highways, and 
hold it for France against every other nation. 
On the east, England was to be hemmed within 
a narrow strip of seaboard ; while on the south 
Talon aimed at securing a port on the Gulf of 
Mexico, to keep the Spaniards in check, and 
dispute with them the possession of the vast 
regions which they claimed as their own. But 
the interior of the continent was still an un- 
known world. It behoved him to explore it; 
and to that end he availed himself of Jesuits, 
officers, fur-traders, and enterprising schemers 
like La Salle. (La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, p. 38.) 
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At the same time he made every effort to 
develop trade. He constructed a dock- 
yard, where he built two ships. He 
searched for minerals, and discovered 
both iron and copper. He established 
cod-fisheries, a tannery, a brewery, a fac- 
tory of hats and shoes. He made tar, 
subsidized a soap manufactory, ordered 
farmers to grow hemp for cordage, sup- 
plied the Ursulines with flax and wool to 
teach the Canadians to weave and spin. 
He tried to open a road from Canada into 
Acadia, and pushed exploring parties into 
the north and west. Anxious to create a 
trade with the West Indies, he freighted 
one of his home-built ships with Canadian 
produce, “salted cod, salmon, eels, pease, 
fish-oil, staves, and planks, and sent her 
thither to exchange her cargo for sugar.” 
Like Colbert he was an ardent protection- 
ist. Trade regulations were most minute ; 
commerce with foreign countries and the 
English colonies was strictly prohibited ; 
the profits of French merchants were fixed 
by elaborate tariffs. But nothing was 
done by private enterprise, no commer- 
cial undertaking was launched without 
State aid; even the fisheries and timber 
mills were partly supported by royal 
bounty. Of all his costly experiments 
none succeeded. No trade flourished ex- 
cept that in beaver-skins. 

Meanwhile, Louis X1V. spared no ex- 
pense to people Canada. In two years he 
spent two hundred thousand livres, and 
sent out three hundred emigrants, who 
were collected in troops by the royal 
agents, marched in squads to Dieppe or 
Rochelle, and thence embarked to Canada. 
The officers and men of the regiment of 
Carignan were encouraged by rewards and 
grants of laad to settle in the country. 
The population rose from twenty-five 
hundred in 1660 to fifty-eight hundred and 
seventy in 1668. Women from the poor- 
houses of Paris and Lyons, peasant girls 
from country districts, and even consign- 
ments of young ladies, were sent out as 
wives for the colonists. The young women 
were shipped to Quebec under the care of 
a matron appointed by the king. At Mont- 
real and at Quebec a matrimonial bazaar 
was opened. Mr. Parkman quotes a letter 
of La Hontan ;: — 


These vestals were, so to speak, piled one 
on the other in three different halls, where the 
bridegrooms chose their brides as a butcher 
chooses his sheep out of the midst of the flock. 
There was wherewith to content the most fan- 
tastical in these three harems; for here were 
to be seen the tall and the short, the blond 
and the brown, the plump and the lean ; every- 
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body, in short, found ashoe to fithim. At the 
end of a fortnight not one was left. I am told 
that the plumpest were taken first, because it 
was thought that, being less active, they were 
more likely to keep at home, and that they 
could resist the cold better, (Old Régime, pp. 
220-1.) 


The girls were married by thirties at a 
time. With each bride the king bestowed 
adowry. Special gifts were given to men 
who married young. Bounties of twelve 
hundred livres were bestowed on those 
who had fifteen children, and smaller sums 
in proportion. Fathers were fined who 
did not marry their children before a cer- 
tain age. Bachelors bore additional bur- 
dens of taxation; they were excluded from 
all honors, forbidden to hunt, fish, trade 
with the Indians, or go into the woods on 
any pretext whatever. 

Feudalism afforded a convenient agency 
for the distribution of land; it was also 
well adapted for military exigencies. 
Large tracts were granted among the 
officers of the regiment of Carignan, who 
distributed portions to the soldiers, and 
so formed aline of military cantonments 
on the banks of the Richelieu. Mr. Park- 
man notes that many of the towns and 
villages owe their names to these officers, 
such as Sorel, Chambly, St. Ours, Con- 
trecceur, Varennes, Verchéres. Royal 
edicts were powerless to force the colo- 
nists to concentrate. Gradually the cdfes 
or clearings extended along the St. Law- 
rence for ninety miles below Quebec to 
thirty miles above Montreal. Feudal 
tenure was the basis of the Canadian 
land-settlement. But with Richelieu’s 
work fresh in his memory and his own 
despotic inclinations, Louis X1V. allowed 
no rival jurisdiction to clash with his ab- 
solute authority. Single fiefs, often of 
large size, were granted. But the terms 
on which subinfeudation was permitted 
were closely supervised. The militia of 
the colony was called out by the governor; 
he commanded it and appointed its officers. 
The judicial powers of the seigneurs were 
generally restricted to petty disputes. 
Only in three or four instances was juris- 
diction granted over heinous offences. 
Even here an appeal lay to the intendant. 
Over its grants of land the crown retained 
control. Mines and minerals, oaks for 
the navy, and the right to take land for 
forts or roadways were reserved. At any 
moment a decree of the king, edict of the 
council, or ordinance of the intendant 
might change old conditions, impose new 
terms, interfere between the seigneur and 
his vassal. All land was granted on the 
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condition that it should be cleared within 
a certain period. No uncleared land could 
be sold by the grantor; hence he was 
compelled to let it out upon small, often 
nominal, rent to the censitaire. So long 
as the rent was paid, the title of the 
censttaire or habitant was indefeasible. 
Many vexatious obligations of feudal 
tenure were preserved. The aditant was 
obliged to labor for his lord on certain 
days, to grind his corn at the lord’s mill, 
to bake at the lord’s bakehouse. No land 
could be bought or sold without heavy 
fines of alienation. It was in these 
matters that the intendant interfered on 
behalf of the habitant. It is strange to 
hear Talon use tie fatal language of later 
days. The relations of lord and vassal 
ought, he says, to be “brought down to 
the level of the first grants made in the 
days of innocence.” 

The creation of a Canadian nodlesse 
exercised an important influence on the 
colony. In 1664 there were but four no- 
ble families, three of which were only 
saved from starvation by royal bounties. 
Canada was not the country for idlers. 
Unused to manual labor, the noble could 
not trade without forfeiture of rank. But 
except as a farmer, shopkeeper, or official, 
he could not gain a livelihood. At Ta- 
lon’s request the king conferred on the 
most prominent colonists patents of no- 
bility. The precedent was mischievous. 
All Canada aspired to be ennobled. Those 
whose ambition was gratified lived the 
lives of country gentlemen, so long as 
they could borrow money; their wives 
played the fine lady; their sons ranged 
the woods as coureurs de bois. The 
governor Denonville entreated the king 
not to grant more patents, unless he 
wished to multiply beggars and outlaws. 
Royal alms were prodigally bestowed on 
the starving nobles, and they were per- 
mitted to trade even in retail without loss 
ofrank. But there still remained a crowd 
of needy youths who became coureurs 
de bois, those roving fur-traders whom 
Washington Irving has described in “ As- 
toria.” The fur trade was both adven- 
turous and profitable. The coureurs de 
bois dealt with the Indian hunter on his 
own grounds, roaming for hundreds of 
miles through the western wilderness, 
“sometimes proscribed by the govern- 
ment, sometimes leagued in contraband 
traffic with its highest officials, a hardy 
vedette of civilization, tracing unknown 
streams, piercing unknown forests, trad- 
ing, fighting, negotiating, and building 
forts.” For months together they disap- 
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peared from the colony. Their return to 
Montreal, as La Hontan describes it, re- 
sembled the return of a crew of pirates. 
Every house was turned into a tavern: 
day and night were spent in singing, gam- 
bling, and drinking. When their money 
was gone, they sold their finery, confessed 
to the priest, received absolution, and 
took again to the woods, to make the In- 
dian villages “taverns for drunkenness, 
and Sodoms for iniquity.” These were 
the men, as Mr. Parkman says, “who 
discovered the Ohio, explored the Mis- 
sissippi to its mouth, and founded De- 
troit, St. Louis, and New Orleans.” They 
became intelligent beasts of prey, uniting 
to the perseverance and foresight and 
power of combination of the whites the 
cunning and ferocity of the Red Indians. 
They led wild forays among outlying farms 
and hamlets of New England, appearing 
and disappearing with the swiftness and 
secrecy of their savage allies, whom they 
rivalled in pitiless cruelty. 

The administrative system adopted in 
Canada was based on “ monopoly in trade, 
monopoly in religion, monopoly in gov- 
ernment.” The colony, never weaned 
from the mother country, was kept in a 
state of political infancy and tutelary sub- 
jection. The people were held in lead- 
ing-strings, forbidden to learn lessons of 
self-reliance. Centralization destroyed 
local, provincial, or municipal freedom. 
Not only did it absorb in itself all execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative functions, but 
it deprived the colonists of self-govern- 
ment, of liberty of speech, of thought, 
and of the pen. It led Canada by the 
hand, tutored every movement, assisted 
every action, fettered every limb. It im- 
posed restrictions which stunted industry, 
starved commerce, wasted natural wealth. 
It regulated the whole business of the 
commonwealth, and penetrated into the 
remotest corners of social life. Leaving 
no field for united action, withholding the 
incentive of common aims, it fostered dis- 
sociation. In such an atmosphere even 
a pined. Already the colony, 
nowever superior to that of New England 
in the externals of civilization, bore signs 
of deadly disease. Bold, energetic, ad- 
venturous spirits, whose vigor might have 
been diverted into useful channels, found 
their career in an illicit trade which 
drained the life-blood of the colony. Law- 
lessness was the only garb of freedom. 

Canada stood or fell by the power of 
France. And that power, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, was already on 
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stifled individual greatness; all the great 
men of his reign had attained their intel- 
lectual vigor in the atmosphere of license, 
“le tems de ja bonne régence, tems ow 
régnait une heureuse abondance,” of 
which St. Evremond speaks with regret- 
ful tenderness. Louis XIV. could not fill 
their place. Unrivalled in the art of sim- 
ulating greatness, he made his person and 
his government appear august; yet both 
fell short of the ordinary standard. His 
colonial policy failed. Had he allowed 
the Protestants to colonize the country, 
Canada might have flourished. But the 
Jesuits and Madame de Maintenon were 
resolved that, at all hazards, New France 
should remain Catholic. The opportu- 
nity was missed both by Louis and his 
successor. Thousands of the most intel- 
ligent and self-reliant men in France car- 
ried their arts and industries to foreign 
countries. Louis XIV. left behind him a 
beaten army, an empty treasury, a starv- 
ing people. All the resources of the 
State were exhausted to defray that lavish 
expenditure which is the almsgiving of 
kings. The same process of impoverish- 
ment continued under Louis XV., who 
made the monarchy not only pernicious 
but contemptible. Society was hopelessly 
vicious. The court was orthodox in per- 
secution, punctilious in formalities, un- 
blushingly profligate in practice. Religion 
disappeared like the fashion which Ma- 
dame Maintenon boasted she had made it. 
Power passed from the bands of one vizier 
and sultana to another, till under Du 
Barri and Maupeou the nation sighed for 
Pompadour and Choiseul. When the 
final struggle for the New World came, 
Canada was still dependent on the mother 
country, but the home government was 
rotten to the core. 

Besides the fur trade, the only outlet for 
individual energy or private enterprise 
was exploration. Rumors of a mighty 
stream, rising in the north and flowing 
southwards, from time to time reached the 
colonies. Explorers believed that this 
river might open out a western passage to 
China and Japan. It was the revival of 
the dream which had stimulated the ex- 
plorations of Champlain. Fur-traders, 
who had wintered on Lake Superior, 
brought back strange reports of the Sioux 
and their great river Mesipi. From the 
Indians who visited their remote mis- 
sions on the upper lakes, Ste. Marie du 
Saut on the outlet of Lake Superior, or 
St. Esprit on its western extremity, or St. 
Francois Xavier at the head of the Green 


the wane. The despotism of Louis XIV. | Bay of Lake Michigan, the Jesuits heard 
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the same rumors. Here was a vast conti- 
nent which might be conquered for their 
order. Jacques Marquette, a Jesuit 
priest, and Joliet, an enterprising fur- 
trader, who had been educated for the 
priesthood at the Jesuit College of Que- 
bec, and was employed by Talon in ex- 
ploration, were the first Frenchmen who 
discovered the Mississippi. The previous 
discoveries of De Soto and his Span- 
ish followers had long been forgotten. 
Launching their canoes on the Wisconsin 
in June, 1673, they “committed them- 
selves to the current which was to bear 
them they knew not whither — perhaps to 
the Gulf of Mexico, perhaps to the South 
Sea, or the Gulf of California.” On June 
17, they found what they sought, and 
“with a joy,” writes Marquette, “ which I 
cannot express,” steered their canoes into 
the great stream of the Mississippi. They 
passed the mouths of the Missouri and 
the Ohio, and penetrated some distance 
below the Arkansas. Then, satisfied that 
the river discharged its waters into the 
Gulf of Mexico, they returned. It wasin 
the interests of religion that Marquette’s 
voyage had been made. His last act was 


to found his mission of the Immaculate 
Conception among the Illinois. 


We turn [writes Mr. Parkman] from the 
humble Marquette, thanking God with his last 
breath that he died for his Order and his 
Faith ; and by our side stands the masculine 
form of Cavalier de la Salle. Prodigious was 
the contrast between the two discoverers; the 
one, with clasped hands and upturned eyes, 
seems a figure evoked from some dim legend 
of medizval saintship; the other, with feet 
firm-planted on the hard earth, breathes the 
self-relying energies of modern practical enter- 
prise. Nevertheless La Salle’s enemies called 
him a visionary. His projects perplexed and 
startled them. At first they ridiculed him; 
and then, as step by step he advanced towards 
his purpose, they denounced and maligned 
him. What was this purpose? It was not 
of sudden growth, but developed as years went 
on. La Salle at La Chine dreamed of a 
western passage to China, and nursed vague 
schemes of western discovery. Then, when 
his earlier journeyings revealed to him the 
valley of the Ohio and the fertile plains of Lli- 
nois, his ambition found a new field. La Salle 
became convinced that the Mississippi flowed 
not into the Pacific or the Gulf of California, 
but into the Gulf of Mexico. By a fortified 
post at 1ts mouth, he could guard it against 
both English and Spaniards, and secure for the 
trade of the interior an access and an outlet 
under his own control, and open at every sea- 
son, (La Salle, pp. 73-4.) 


The different characters and aims of 
Marquette and of La Salle sum up the 
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points of contrast between the second and 
third periods of Canadian history. 

Mr. Parkman has himself visited the 
scenes of La Salle’s adventurous wander- 
ings. From the first arrival of his hero in 
Canada to his assassination in Louisiana, 
he tells the tale of his exploits with the 
kindred zest of a traveller. The difficul- 
ties which La Salle overcame fire the en- 
thusiasm of an historian who, in a different 
field, has shown something of the same 
resolution. La Salle had already explored 
the Ohio and the Illinois, when, in 1673, 
he unfolded his project to Frontenac. 
That vigorous governor gave him his 
warmest support. Two years later Louis 
XIV. granted to La Salle a patent to ex- 
plore the west, secure the country by 
building forts, and, if possible, reach the 
Gulf of Mexico. At the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario, Fort Frontenac was erected, 
by the governor himself, to be the basis of 
La Salle’s expedition. His first design 
was to build a ship, and sail down the 
Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico, col- 
lecting furs on the way to defray the cost 
of the voyage. But from the first he was 
unfortunate. His vessel, the Griffin, so 
called after the armorial bearings of Fron- 
tenac, was wrecked, as La Salle believed, 
by the treachery of the pilot. Several 
times his canoes were swamped, with his 
guns, baggage, and provisions. He was 
plundered by his agents, robbed by his 
servants, pestered by his creditors, who 
seized his stores. La Barre, Frontenac’s 
successor, was hostile to him, and de- 
stroyed Fort Frontenac, with all its con- 
tents. He was surrounded by secret as 
well as open foes, for the Jesuits in- 
trigued against him not only with his fol- 
lowers, but with the Indians. From the 
outset, the Jesuits opposed his enterprise 
and stirred up the native tribes to bar his 
progress. He patronized the Francis- 
cans, and was supported by Frontenac, 
whom they hated; he was their chief rival 
in the valley of the Mississippi. The dis 
like was mutual, for La Salle beasted that 
he would “ make the Griffin fly above the 
crows.” Discontent and mutiny were rife 
among his followers; they deserted on 
every opportunity; twice they attempt- 
ed to poison him. He left behind him 
garrisons and stores at Fort St. Joseph 
on Lake Michigan, and at Fort Créve- 
coeur on the Illinois, the first civilized 
occupation of the region which is now the 
state of Illinois; but his men destroyed 
the forts, and took to the woods. His 
Fort of St. Louis among the Illinois and 
Miamis was burnt during an invasion of 
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the Iroquois. He was more than once 
struck down by illness; he suffered from 
snow-blindness and from hernia. He had 
but one faithful and reliable friend, the 
Italian Tonty. Added to his difficulties, 
disappointments, and failures, were the 
hardships of his voyage. If the way led 
through a forest, La Salle went first, 
hatchet in hand, to clear the road. If 
they journeyed through snowdrifts or 
half-frozen swamps, he walked before his 
men to encourage them by breaking a path. 
But his iron resolution never yielded. In 
April, 1682, he neared the goal of his expe- 
dition. On the 6th, “the river divided it- 
self into three broad channels. La Salle 
took that of the west, and D’Autray that 
of the east, while Tonty took the middle. 
As he drifted down the turbid current, 
between the low and marshy shores, the 
brackish water changed to brine, and the 
breeze grew fresh with the salt breath of 
the sea.” La Salle had reached the Gulf 
of Mexico. “A column was made ready, 
bearing the arms of France and inscribed 
with the words ‘ Louis le Grand, Roy de 
France et de Navarre, régne; le neuvi- 
éme Avril, 1682.’” La Salle planted the 
column in its place, and, in the name of 
Louis, took possession of Louisiana, from 
the source of the Mississippi to its mouth, 


and of all the country watered by its 


tributaries. The new dominion was not 
merely the modern state of Louisiana; 
but it stretched from the Alleghanies to the 
Rocky Mountains, from the Rio Grande 
on the Gulf of Mexico to the head springs 
of the Missouri. 

Three years later La Salle sailed from 
France for the Gulf of Mexico to establish 
a colony onthe Mississippi. But he failed 
to find the mouth of theriver. The short- 
lived settlement of St. Louis in Texas was 
the only result of an expedition which 
ended in his assassination. But France 
had now entered on that scheme of seiz- 
ing all the lines of communication between 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
which promised to give her the ascend- 
ency in North America, and to confine 
the British colonies to their narrow sea- 
board. The policy which Talon and 
Frontenac initiated was steadily pursued 
during the eighteenth century. In 1699, 
D’ Iberville, more fortunate than La Salle, 
reached the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
at Biloxi planted the first European set- 
tlement in what is now the state of Mis- 
sissippi. In 1718 New Orleans was 
founded by Law’s notorious company. 
The French advanced their lines to the 
north and south. With their colony on 
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the Mobile Bay they drove back the boun- 
dary of Spanish Florida to the left bank 
of the Alabama; they pushed their way 
up the Red River towards the borders of 
Mexico. By the subjugation of the native 
tribes they gained command of the left 
bank of the Mississippi to its junction 
with the Ohio, above the point where La 
Salle had erected Fort Prudhomme. 
Meanwhile France barred the weak spot 
in the defensive position of Canada, the 
highway of Lake Champlain, with Fort 
Frederic, called Crown Point by the En- 
glish, and Fort St. Louis. Her savage 
allies watched the southern borders of 
her settlements on the St. Lawrence. 
She held the inland oceans of the west 
with Niagara and Detroit, and forts on 
Lakes Michigan and Superior. By means 
of Fort Presquile, where Erie now stands, 
Fort le Boeuf at the head of the Alleghany, 
and Fort Duquesne on the fork of the 
Ohio, she was mistress of the valley of 
the “ Beautiful River.” Her design of 
linking Canada to Louisiana by a chain of 
forts from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico had been imperfectly 
executed. But the thriving Jesuit mis- 
sion of Kaskaskia, Fort Chartres, and two 
or three smaller settlements were estab- 
lished on the upper waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

In 1754 England had no settlement west 
of the Alleghany. Such was the result of 
French policy in North America in its 
most developed form. From the moment 
that La Salle’s great scheme assumed 
definite shape, a struggle with the British 
colonies was not only inevitable but immi- 
nent. It was impossible that with their 
rapidly growing population they should 
acquiesce in their isolation between the 
sea and the Alleghany Mountains. Their 
charters expressly or impliedly contem- 
plated their expansion towards the west, 
and from sea to sea. The contest began 
seventy years before 1754, when “the 
volley from the hunting-pieces of a few 
backwoodsmen, commanded by a Vir- 
ginian youth, George Washington, set 
Europe in a blaze.” In 1651 the two 
rivals for the possession of North America 
first came into contact. In that year the 
Jesuit Druilletes was sent to Boston to 
offer New England free trade with France 
in return for assistance against the Iro- 
quois. Fortunately for the interests of 
the British colonies, the offer was refused. 
The Iroquois were destined to prove most 
useful checks on the territorial aggrandise- 
ment of France; they alone preserved 
the frontiers of New York from Cana- 
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dian encroachment. No serious collision 
between England and France in North 
America occurred till 1689. But the ex- 
tension of the French power towards the 
west, and the gradual exclusion of the 
English from the profitable fur trade, had 
previously excited the alarm of Dongan, 
the governor of New York. France and 
England were then at peace, and Dongan’s 
master, James II., was drawn to Louis 
XIV. by the tie of religion. Dongan’s 
enly hope of checking the French advance 
lay in intrigue with the Iroquois. Even 
before Frontenac’s recall in 1682 their atti- 
tude was threatening. The lesson in- 
flicted upon them by Tracy had been 
forgotten; they had conquered their na- 
tive rivals; they were well supplied 
with arms and ammunition by the Dutch 
and English. They boasted of their in- 
tention, as Frontenac wrote to the king, 
to “ pounce on Canada, and overwhelm it 
in a single campaign.” The conduct of 
Frontenac’s successors accelerated the 
threatened invasion, Denonville’s treach- 
ery and fruitless expedition rather enraged 
than crippled their power. He disturbed 
a wasps’ nest and left the wasps alive. 
At this time the Iroquois kept the balance 
of North America, and knew their impor- 
tance. Courted and caressed by both 
England and France, they had no diffi- 
culty in preserving their independence. 
They held their land of the Great Spirit 
alone. So advantageous a position was 
not likely to be surrendered. But for 
Denonville’s folly, they might have re- 
mained quiet. His attack upon the 
Senecas, and English intrigues, set the 
whole confederacy in motion. In August, 
1689, the cloud of invasion, which had long 
threatened the Canadian frontier, burst 
upon the colony. Under cover of a 
terrific storm, the Iroquois landed above 
Montreal, and commenced the most fright- 
ful massacre of the neighboring settlers 
which Canadian history had ever known. 
Montreal itself 

was wild with terror. It had been fortified 
with palisades since the war began ; but, 
though there were troops in the town under 
the command of the Governor himself, the 
people were in mortal dread, ... The Iro- 
quois held undisputed possession of the open 
country, burned all the houses and barns over 
an extent of nine miles, and roamed, pillaging 
and scalping, over more than twenty miles, 
Charlevoix says that the invaders remained in 
the neighborhood of Montreal till the middle 
of October, or more than two months... . 
At length most of them took to their canoes, 
and recrossed Lake St. Louis in a body, giving 
ninety yells to show that they had ninety pris- 
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oners in their clutches, This was not all; for 
the whole number carried off was more than a 
hundred and twenty, besides about two hun- 
dred who had the good fortune to be killed 
on the spot... . Towards evening, they en- 
camped on the farther side of the lake, and 
began to torture and devour their prisoners. 
On that miserable night, stupefied and speech- 
less groups stood gazing from the strand of 
La Chine at the lights that gleamed along the 
distant shore of Chateaugay, where their 
friends, wives, parents, or children agonized 
in the fires of the Iroquois, and scenes were 
enacted of indescribable and nameless horror. 
(Frontenac and New France, pp. 180-1.) 


The news of William’s accession to the 
English throne put the finishing touch to 
the misfortunes of the French. Canada, 
crushed by the invasion of the Red In- 
dians, would have to face the Iroquois 
openly supported by the British colonies. 

In these desperate circumstances Fron- 
tenac, now seventy years of age, was 
again sent out to Canada. Before the 
Peace of Ryswick was signed he had 
crushed the Iroquois, beaten off Phips 
and the Boston fleet, repulsed the two at- 
tacks of New York, and, with ferocious 
bands of Christian Indians led by cou- 
reurs de bois and priests, had destroyed the 
farms and butchered the inhabitants along 
the whole frontier of New England. He 
died ia 1698. 


What may be least forgiven him [says Mr. 
Parkman] is the barbarity of the warfare that 
he waged, and the cruelties that he permitted. 
. +. Yet he was no whit more ruthless than 
his times and surroundings, and some of his 
contemporaries find fault with him for not 
allowing more Indian captives to be tortured. 
Many surpassed him in cruelty, none equalled 
him in capacity and vigor, When civilized 
enemies were once within his power, he treated 
them according to their degree with a chival- 
rous courtesy or a generous kindness. If he 
was a hot and pertinacious foe, he was also a 
fast friend ; and he excited love and hatred in 
about equal measure, His attitude towards 
public enemies was always proud and _ per- 
emptory, yet his courage was guided by so 
clear a sagacity that he never was forced to re- 
cede from the position he had taken. Towards 
Indians, he was an admirable compound of 
sternness and conciliation. Of the immensity 
of his services to the colony there can be no 
doubt. He found it, under Denonville, in 
humiliation and terror ; and he left it in honor 
and almost in triumph. A more remarkable 
figure, in its bold and salient individuality and 
sharply marked light and shadow, is nowhere 
seen in American history. (Frontenac and 
New France, pp. 435-6.) 


It was under the rule of Frontenac that 
the first open collision occurred between 
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the French and English in North Amer- 
ica. His policy, carried on by his suc- 
cessors, made the conflict thus commenced 
continuous; the war, though nominally 
interrupted by the Peaces of Ryswick, 
Utrecht, and Aix-la-Chapelle, continued 
with little intermission till the commence- 
ment of the final struggle which Mr. 
Parkman narrates in “ Montcalm and 
Wolfe.” As has already been said, the 
events of that war lie outside the range of 
the present article. But the course adopt- 
ed has this disadvantage. Mr. Parkman’s 
last two volumes are perhaps the most 
valuable, they are certainly the most fin- 
ished, of his interesting series. The 
portraits, such as those of Wolfe, Brad- 
dock, and Johnson, are effectively drawn: 
that of Montcalm, mainly gathered from 
previously unpublished sources, is not 
only attractive, but strikingly fresh. 
Montcalm’s bravery as a soldier and abil- 
ity as a commander, the simple piety, 
southern vivacity, and feminine tender- 
ness of his nature which breathe in the 
letters to his wife and mother, are skilfully 
blended into a picture, over which is 
thrown the pathos of his exile from the 
plantations and chestnut grove, the oil- 
mill and mulberry trees of his chateau of 
Candiac, and of his death within the walls 
of Quebec before the surrender of the 
city. The battle-pieces are spirited. 
Seldom of late years has the romance of 
war been painted with more effect than in 
the rout of Braddock or the victory of 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham. The; 
style is less ambitious and more subdued. 
Without sacrifice of picturesqueness, there 
is less of that garish coloring which dis- 
figures the earlier landscapes. 

The fatal influence of the administra- 
tive system of the ancien régime upon 
colonial character has been already stated. 
Political and religious tutelage produced 
a chronic debility. Not only defects of 
government, but social vices, were trans- 
planted from the Old World to the New. 
In external aspect Canadian society was 
singularly picturesque, with “its military 
governor holding his miniature court on 
the rock of Quebec; the feudal proprie- 
tors, whose domains lined the shores of 
the St. Lawrence; the peasant; the rov- 
ing bushranger; the half-tamed savage 
with crucifix and scalping-knife; priests, 
friars, nuns, and soldiers.” Montreal, 
which had become the social capital, was, 
as Mr. Parkman elsewhere says, “a 
sparkling fragment of the reign of Louis 
XV. dropped into the American wilder- 
ness.” In its balls, supper parties, mas- 
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querades, and gambling, it emulated the 
gaiety and gallantry of Versailles. While 
the peasantry were ignorant and abjectly 
superstitious, the higher classes exhibited 
that flippant scepticism, with its attendant 
vices of immorality and corruption, which 
characterized society during the deca- 
dence of the French monarchy. Men 
found it so easy to perform the grimace of 
piety that they ended by believing piety 
to be onlyagrimace. Their morality was 
undermined by their hypocrisy. If there 
was no Parc aux Cerfs at Quebec, the 
intendant Bigot imitated the part of Louis 
XV. at the Hermitage on the banks of the 
St. Charles. Men of high position were 
bribed with money or professional ad- 
vancement to connive at the dishonor of 
their wives. Canada, robbed of every 
vestige of civil liberty, was ruled by ser- 
vants whose master was beyond the At- 
lantic. The result was inevitable. Gov- 
ernment officials formed a ring for fraud, 
jobbery, and peculation, of which Bigot 
was thecentre. The officers of the militia 
and colonial regulars shared the corrup- 
tion of the civil service. There were but 
four Canadian officers who escaped the 
contagion; ‘‘not enough,” observes Bou- 
gainville, “to save Sodom.” “This isa 
land,” exclaims the author of “ Consi- 
dérations sur |’Etat présent du Canada,” 
“of abuses, ignorance, prejudice, and all 
that is monstrous in government. Pecu- 
lation, monopoly, and plunder have be- 
come a bottomless abyss.” Montcalm 
condemned Canada as a country in which 
* all the knaves grow rich and the honest 
men are ruined.” Among the moral 
causes of the downfall of the French in 
Canada, no slight weight must be attrib- 
uted to the rottenness of her society. 
Mere numerical preponderance will not 
adequately explain the victory of the Brit- 
ish. It is true that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century the British colonists 
“numbered in all, from Georgia to Maine, 
about eleven hundred and sixty thousand 
white inhabitants. By the census of 1754 
Canada had but fifty-five thousand.” An- 
other twenty-five thousand must be added 
as the population of Acadia and Louisiana. 
Religious monopoly checked the natural 
growth of the French colonéal population. 
No inducement to emigrate existed for the 
Catholics, the favored class in France; 
yet none but Catholics were permitted to 
settle. Like the French people generally, 
the colonists multiplied slowly; the best 
men were under vows of perpetual chas- 


| tity; the increase of population was op- 


posed to the interests of the fur-traders. 
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But mere disparity of numbers was almost 
counterbalanced by the advantages which 
New France possessed. She had at her 
disposal hordes of savage allies skilled in 
backwoods warfare. She occupied a posi- 
tion of immense natural strength. Her 
enemies were a string of discordant 
communities, hampered by refractory as- 
semblies, divided by internal dissensions, 
differing so widely in character and dispo- 
sition that they displayed more points of 
antagonism than of resemblance. Canada, 
united and centralized, could move her 
forces with that vigor, decision, and celer- 
ity which despotism alone commands. 
Had the Canadians received the same 
training as the New England colonists, 
they would not have succumbed to the 
forces by which they were opposed. It is 
to the religious and political system es- 
tablished in Canada that the French in- 
feriority in numbers as well as their ulti- 
mate defeat must be attributed. 

New France was founded under the 
patronage of a court, New England with- 
out its favor; the one was colonized by a 
government, the other by a people; the 
former by single men and single women, 
the latter by families. English colonists 
were driven to emigrate by poverty or 
persecution; their settlement was, in its 


origin, a protest for religious and political 


liberty. Nosuch causes peopled Canada. 
The Canadians were neither religious 
refugees nor the overflow of the older 
community; the bulk of them were landed 
in New France by the arbitrary will of 
Louis XIV. Such colonists mustered few 
settlers of the same stamp as those who 
faced exile sooner than be poor or perse- 
cuted at home. But this early taint of 
disease might have yielded to the rough 
treatment of colonial life. The French 
settlers under Champlain won a preca- 
rious foothold on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. Like the New England colo- 
nists, the early Canadians maintained an 
incessant struggle for existence; like 
them they underwent a training eminently 
calculated to develope self-reliance and 
independence. But at every step in their 
subsequent history, Canada and New En- 
gland diverge more widely apart. Each 
of the three periods that have been marked 
in Canadian history contributed its ele- 
meats of weakness. Champlain left as a 
legacy to his successors the alliance with 
the Hurons and the hostility of the Iro- 
quois. It is a distinctive feature of the 
French occupation of Canada that they en- 
deavored not to exterminate, enslave, or 
even displace, but to amalgamate with the 
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native tribes. The policy which Cham- 
plain began for purposes of exploration, 
missionaries continued in the interests of 
Christianity, and fur-traders perpetuated 
for the sake of commerce. Forty years of 
missionary enterprise were wasted, so far 
as the growth of Canada was concerned, 
in the unsuccessful labor of christianizing 
the Red Indians. On this movement and 
period were concentrated the energy and 
enthusiasm of the colony. Before expe- 
rience proved the hopelessness of the 
task, the opportunity of crushing the Iro- 
quois had passed away. Possessed of the 
arms of civilized soldiers, the Five Na- 
tions overpowered the Canadians. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the disastrous effect 
on the colony of their inveterate hostility. 
With the second period was created the 
religious monopoly. Before 1628 Canada 
was open to both Catholics and Hugue- 
nots; subsequently she was a “citadel of 
Roman Catholic orthodoxy.” In the Brit- 
ish colonies, taken together, every phase 
of religious thought was represented. 
Canada adopted the rule of exclusion; 
her rivals built on the principle of compre- 
hension. Thus France resolutely rejected 
religion, the strongest and most enduring 
of all agents of colonization. Nor was 
this all. Intellectual dependence charac- 
terizes priest-ridden countries. Popular 
education, discouraged in Canada, was 
widely diffused in New England; while 
Canada possessed no printing-press, New 
England boasted a respectable native lit- 
erature. Religious despotism checked 
population, repressed moral courage, ener- 
vated mental robustness. The third pe- 
riod brought with it, or exaggerated, 
monopolies of trade and government. 
Both France and England regarded their 
American settlements as farms, regulated 
colonial trade in their own interests, mo- 
nopolized their consumption, and carried 
their produce. But while the British col- 
onists developed their own industries, 
nothing in Canada was left to private en- 
terprise. Nor did Canada devote herself 
to agriculture, the nursing mother of na- 
tions. Perseverance is pre-eminently the 
quality of the French peasant; but off his 
own soil, he displays no capacity for con- 
tinuous exertion. Minute and vexatious 
regulations imposed by the Canadian gov- 
eroment increased his repugnance to agri- 
culture. Traffic in the natural produc- 
tions of the country, not the cultivation of 
the soil, was from first to last the absorb- 
ing interest of the colonists. Adventure, 
freedom, high profits, combined to render 
the fur trade intensely attractive. But 
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this fatal trade, which checked the growth 
of population, diverted the settlers from 
fixed pursuits, and drained the life-blood 
of the colony, received from the govern- 
ment itself its most powerful incentive. 
France transplanted from the Old World 
her institutions, her Catholic Church, her 
feudal society, and bureaucratic central- 
ization. She imposed them with a strong 
hand on Canada from without. Self-gov- 
ernment was rigorously suppressed. The 
colonists, excluded from public life, had 
only private interests; in the fur trade 
they found their one field of energy; the 
sole education afforded by the political 
system was not in independence, but in 
insubordination ; liberty was unknown ex- 
cept as license. New England, on the 
contrary, was created by, and in turn cre- 
ated, self-reliant, self-dependent men; cen- 
tralization was not only alien, but un- 
known; her constitutions were native 
products, growing with the growth of the 
people; her popular institutions offered 
ample field for the development of public 
life and energy. Patronage was the por- 
tion of Canada, neglect the more fortunate 
lot of New England; the one remained a 
timid dependency, the other became a 
sturdy colony, jealous of her indepen- 
dence; the one proved a skilfully ar- 
ranged failure, the other a_blundering 
success. Inexperienced in self-exertion, 
untrained in self-reliance, socially and 
politically diseased, Canada was powerless 
to walk alone, She stood or feil by the 
mother country. And France, enfeebled 
by the same disease which had stunted 
the growth of her colony, was but the 
shadow of her former self. Entangled in 
a great European war, she could render 
no permanent resistance. Such were the 
causes which “ ended the chequered story 
of New France,” “a story which would 
have been a history if faults of constitu- 
tion and the bigotry and folly of rulers 
had not dwarfed it to an episode.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MRS. DYMOND 


BY MRS, RITCHIE 
CHAPTER XXI. 
ALMSGIVING. 


As the actors pass across the stage of 
life and play their respective parts, it is 
not difficult at the outset to docket them 
with their different characters —a sol- 
dier, a parson, an artist, a lawyer, a lover, 
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a heroine, a lawgiver, a widow, and so 
forth. 

But presently, after the play has gone 
on for a little while (on the stage of life it 
is not the play that ends, but the actors 
who come and go), we begin to see that, 
although some of us may be suited to our 
parts, there are others whose natures are 
ill fitted to their ré/e, and very often we 
find the performers suddenly playing away 
in their own natural characters instead of 
those which they are supposed to repre- 
sent, to the very great confusion of the 
drama which is going on. 

Here is the lawyer making love to 
his client instead of drawing up her will; 
the parson fighting his bishop instead of 
guarding his flock; the soldier preaching 
sermons; the actor taking his part in 
serious earnest, and blessing his people 
with unction. A hundred instances come 
to one’s mind of fiddlers and tailors set 
to rule great kingdoms, with what tragic 
ill luck, alas, we all remember. Was not 
one mechanician born to a throne, whose 
life paid for his idiosyncrasies? And, 
again, have we not heard of a Spinoza 
patiently at work upon his lenses earning 
his daily pittance, a true king among 
men, whose wise and noble thoughts still 
rule the minds of succeeding genera- 
tions? Other instances will occur to us 
all, of travesties still more incongruous, 
A priest serving his king before his God, 
a poet, with wilder blood. and genius than 
his compeers, sitting with them at St. 
Stephens upon a dusty cushion, which he 
presently flings in their faces, and, in 
generous wrath and excitement, goes off 
to die, fighting for liberty, under the blue 
sky of Greece. 

When Max du Parc, the son of a dreamer 
and of a downright and practical woman, 
found himself started in life in the little 
studio at the end of his mother’s garden, 
he was certainly to blame in that he did 
not keep with peaceful devotion to the 
career into which tate had launched him, 
with so little effort on his own part. His 
engravings were excellent, but still more 
so were his etchings, boldly worked out, 
remarkable for their force, their color (and 
such a term may often be used with jus- 
tice even where black and white alone are 
used). He had received his red ribbon 
with the rest of them for work done dur- 
ing the last two years, for medals gained 
at exhibitions for etchings, some of which 
were now hanging in gilt frames at St. 
Cloud among the eagles. Among others 
he had worked for money as well as for 
love. The day before Susanna, seeing 
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one of his most successful prints in a 
shop window, had blushed up painfully 
and looked away. Du Parc saw her turn 
crimson; he guessed that she had recog- 
nized his work; he felt as if he could 
gladly tear the picture with its insolent 
Bacchantes from its place and destroy it 
then and there forever. 

Susy guessed what was passing in his 
mind. 

“I have never lived among artists,” she 
said. “I know there are many things I 


do not understand; but I have lately 
learnt,” she added gently, “ how beauti- 
ful, how wonderful it all is; and I shall 
always be grateful to you for teaching 
0.” 


And Du Parc turned a searching look 
upon her, though hedid notanswer. Per- 
haps if his art had meant less to him it 
might have led him further still; it was 
something beyond color, beyond form that 
he wanted, in his work as in his life, 
which haunted him at times and made 
him ashamed of mere clever successes. 

All this moralizing equally applies to 
my heroine, Susanna, a woman of natural 
aptitude and impressionability, placed by 
no unkind fate in a peaceful and prosper- 
ous position. And now the moment had 
come when she was to play her touching 
part of a mourning Dido no longer, and 
lo! flinging away the veils and the dig- 
nity of widowhood, wiping the natural 
tears, she found herself true to her na- 
ture—not false to her past; alive, not 
dead, as she imagined, existing still, not 
having ceased to feel, a human being, not 
an image in a looking-glass; not remem- 
bering only, but submitting to the great 
law of life, which is stronger and less 
narrow than any human protest and lam- 
entation. 

Once more Mrs. Dymond was leaning 
from her high window, impatiently scan- 
ning the figures coming and going along 
the pavement. Why did he keep them? 
The day was passing, the hours were wan- 
ing. She was the most impatient of the 
party. There sat Jo, absorbed in his paint- 
ing. He was trying to copy the great blue 
china pot he had brought home from the 
Quai, and the pink poppies that Tempy 
had stuck into it, with their blue shad- 
ows and their silver-green leaves; Jo had 
a natural taste for still life. His step- 
mother was grateful beyond words to 
those squares of color, to those never- 
failing interests of form, of light, of ar- 
rangement, which interested him; she 
herself had no such natural gift; she was 
all the more glad when Jo, under Du 
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Parc’s guidance, had tried his hand at 
art. Mrs. Dymond was less pleased when 
she heard her stepson announcing that 
he had also adopted some of Monsieur 
Caron’s doctrines. Jo had met Caron 
once or twice at the studio, where the 
good old man used to call with the vari- 
ous handbills and tricolor announcements 
which he was having printed to announce 
the coming book. 

Tempy, who had wanted to start half 
an hour before, now sat half asleep upon 
the red couch with its red cushions. The 
faint aroma of the poppies in the sunlight 
seemed to taint the drowsy air in the little 
room, where time passed to the slow tick- 
ing of the clock, and where Apollo in his 
car was forever galloping beneath his 
crystal dome. Little Phrasie was in the 
next room, also sleeping, on the bed with 
drawn curtains. When the heat of the 
day was over, Henrietta Wilkins was to 
take her into the Tuileries Gardens close 
by. It was her pride to sit there at her 
work, and to hear the people admire the 
“little cherubim,” while she piled her 
gravel pies at her nurse’s knee. 

Mrs. Dymond had insisted on waiting 
for her mother and Du Parc. As the 
flood of people passed on down below in 
vain she scanned the figures — seeking 
for the persons for whom she looked. A 
vague sense of uneasy disappointment 
came over her. So absorbed was she 
watching the endless procession that she 
did not hear the door open, nor become 
aware that Du Parc was in the room, 
until Jo’s loud cries of *“ Mrs. Dymond! 
Mrs. Dymond!” made her look round. 

A dark figure was standing in the door- 
way. Tempy started up, Jo put down his 
brush, and Susanna, with a sudden sense 
of ease and tranquillity, turned from her 
window and food her new friend, blush- 
ing a little, looking more beautiful than he 
had ever seen her. 

“* Madame,” said Du Parc, bowing very 
low as usual. 

“ How do you do, M. Max?” said Mrs. 
Dymond, welcoming her visitor. ‘“* Where 
is my mother? Is she not coming?” 

“ ] was not able to see her when I 
called — Madame Marney was in her 
room. She sends a message,” and Du 
Parc brought out a folded scrap from his 
waiscoat pocket : — 

“My DARLING Susy,— Do not wait 
for me to-day; I had rather not come. I 
am keeping the boys, for I expect their 
father home. Your loving Mother. 

“ P.S. I will call if I can, and see the 
darling baby in the course of the day.” 
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The note was disappointing, but it was 
no use delaying any longer. 

“We are late,” says Tempy, starting 
up. ‘We ought not to have waited so 
— Mr. Bagginal will be quite tired 
out. 

“T have been with M. Caron. I am 
sorry you delayed for me,” said Du Parc, 
as usual only addressing Susanna, who 
was giving Wilkins some parting direc- 
tions as she took her cloak and her para- 
sol from her faithful attendant. 

Max seemed preoccupied at first and 
unlike himself, as they all walked along 
the street to the Quai whence the steam- 
ers started. 

Susanna and the pursuit of pleasure 
were not at this moment the great preoc- 
cupations of his mind; other things less 
peaceful, less hopeful were daily closing 
up around him. There was a terrible 
reality to him in his apprehensions, all the 
more vivid because from his artistic qual- 
ities he belonged to the upper and more 
prescient classes, while from experience 
and birth he was near enough to the peo- 
ple to understand the tones of its voice, 
the wants of its daily life, its angry rising, 
and its present mood. 

But by degrees, being in Susanna’s 
company, he brightened up. Love re 
quires time and space, if itis not able to 
accomplish absolute impossibilities, but it 
certainly makes the most of the passing 
lights and moments of life. 

“ M. Caron detained me over the proofs 
of his book; it is coming out immedi- 
ately,” said Du Parc. 

“You need not explain. We have 
nothing to do but to amuse ourselves, you 
have your work to attend to,” said Susy 
gaily. 

Susanna had felt of late as if her rela- 
tions with Du Parc were changed, and it 
seemed quite natural that he should give 
her details of his day’s work. Max, too, 
realized that he was some one in her life, 
not a passer-by, but a fellow traveller. 
The two might very well have walked out 
of one of the galleries of the Louvre hard 
by. She with her Grevian goddess looks, 
he of the dark, southern head with the 
black hair, that beaked nose, the dark, 
sudden eyes, so deeply set, eyes that were 
hard and sott by turns. He had scarcely 
ever talked to her before, and now at this 
moment, not for the first time, a sense of 
his reality, of the importance of his pres- 
ence, of his goodwill, of his approbation 
and acquiescence with her conclusions 
came over her. There was acurious sim- 
plicity about Du Parc which impressed 





people; either he said what he meant, or 
he let you see that he mistrusted you and 
was silent. He had great powers of work 
and a gift for enjoyment as well, which is 
perhaps more rare, and as he had walked 
along by Susy’s side, with his bright 
looks and his odd swinging gait, he had 
seemed the very impersonation of a holi- 
day maker, of a man at one with the mo- 
ment. They were crossing the great 
court of the Louvre when a shadow came 
from behind a statue, and a frightened 
woman, starting out into the sunshine, 
suddenly put out a trembling white hand 
for alms. Susannaand her young people, 
from their English training, were passing 
on, they had a vague idea it was wrong to 
give to casual beggars, but Du Parc 
stopped short, and a curious little dia- 
logue ensued. 

“Why are you begging, Madame Le- 
bris?” said he roughly. “Are you ill?” 

“I am dying,” said the woman quietly ; 
“my children are starving.” 

“ Where is your husband? ” 

* You know better than I do,” she an- 
swered. 

“Go home at once,” said Du Parc. 
“TI will come and see you this evening.” 

He thrust a napoleon into her hand. 
She took it with a weary look, and he 
nodded and hurried after the others. They 
were standing a few yards off waiting for 
him. 

“I know the woman, she is the wife of 
a man who worked for me,” he said in 
French, looking vexed and confused. He 
had paid away his last gold piece, and he 
had but a few sous left in his pocket. 
How was he to pay for his share of the 
dinner? Max had hardly recovered him- 
self when he saw Mr. Bagginal. “Ah!” 
said he, “there is your friend!” and, as 
he spoke, our attaché, with an umbrella, a 
grievance, and a flower in his button-hole 
came up to meet them from the steamer 
steps. 

The holiday of the year had begun, and 
with the sunshine the shores had quick- 
ened with green, with song, with the stir 
of spreading life. There were two or 
three young men and women and some 
children on board, one or two experienced 
excursionists, some housekeepers, carry- 
ing their baskets, a village wedding, re- 
turning home after the ceremony ; as the 
steamer stopped at each landing-place in 
turn, the company passed off the boat. 
Scarcely any one remained by the time 
they were nearing St. Cloud. Jo was 
practising his French upon the man at 
the wheel. Tempy, much amused by the 
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smoothly talkative and attentive Mr. Bag- 
ginal, sat somewhat mollified and relent- 
ing on a bench, red hair and Parisian 
checked cotton dress and her big white 
ombrelle open to shade her pink cheeks. 
Susy, at the other end of the same bench, 
sat smiling, watching the lights and the 
shadows, listening to the song of the birds 
and the wash of the ripples, answering a 
word now and then when Du Parc, who 
had been smoking at the other end of the 
boat, came up to speak to her. 

At first, under the restraint of Mr. Bag- 
ginal’s presence, he had kept silent and 
aloof. Now he began to talk again; he 
told her stories along the shore, pointed 
out the prettiest walks, the pleasantest 
chalets where the Parisians go on summer 
afternoons, and dine and enjoy the sun- 
sets in the sky, while the fish come leap- 
ing from the river into their plates, and 
the white wine flows into the glasses 
which the damsels bring with serious 
smiling looks, and the white boats slide 
by, and birds fly home to rest, and the 
glorious sunset says, “Come, clink the 
glasses and quaff the golden wine.” 

“Ah! do you know that place?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Bagginal, as Max pointed out 
a restaurant with wide balconies standing 
by the water’s edge. “ I’m told it is first- 
rate; shall we dine there?” 

“You will find a very good dinner,” 
Max said. 

The steamer travelled on between the 
shores in the new sunshine. It was so 
early in the season that but few people 
were on board. One of those glorious 
bursts of spring had overtaken them. 

Susy saw villas amid budding sycamore- 
trees, with fringing poplars, whitewashed 
walls, terraces, gardens breaking into 
flower, highroads, whence people hailed 
the steamer with friendly signs. She 
watched the pale blue spring sky, the 
high, floating clouds. 

“ Are you not afraid of being burnt?” 
said Du Pare. 

Susy opened her. sunshade, though she 
lovedthe sun. Was she awake orasleep; 
was this herself, the sad, harassed, bewil- 
dered, lonely widow, this happy being 
basking in this delightful, invigorating 
present? Vivid admiration is a disturb- 
ing element sometimes, we thankfully 
absorb the hour tranquilly, exist to the 
uttermost while it lasts, scarcely under- 
stand it all. Sosits Susanna, while the 
water beats fresh against the sides of the 
big boat and the warm sunlight comes 
quickening; everything flows into the 
very soul of the hour, that mysterious, 
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natural soul, which people share with one 
another, with place, with time. 

They travelled on peacefully in this 
floating companionship and sympathy, 
while the new life stirred along the banks. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ST. CLOUD BEFORE THE STORM. 


“I wISH my mother had come with us,” 
said Susy, as the steamer stopped at the 
landing-place of St. Cloud, just where the 
public place and the barracks and the ter- 
races all meet, while beyond these slate 
roofs and balustrades, the tufted green 
and lilac, and silver and gold of the lovely 
hanging gardens rise, and the white walls 
and windows of the palace. A flag was 
flying, for the court was there, and indeed 
as they landed the soldiers were present- 
ing arms to some smart open carriages, 
which were rolling by with glittering out- 
riders, a flashing of harness, a waving of 
plumes, a click of arms; it was a pretty, 
brilliant sight. 

“Shall we dine first, or walk first?” 
said Mr. Bagginal gaily. ‘“M. du Parc, 
you know the place better than I do.” 

Du Parc hesitated. 

“If ces dames are not afraid of a long 
walk,” said Du Parc, “we might stroll 
back through the woods to Sevres; and I 
can recommend that little restaurant you 
were looking at just now,” he said, finish- 
ing his sentence to Susanna herself. 

Susy agreed at once. She was in child- 
ish spirits, and behaving like a child, 
thought Tempy severely, somewhat in 
Mrs. Bolsover’s frame.of mind. 

Jo stared at Susanna; he did not know 
her; he too liked her best in her old sub- 
dued condition, though he was glad to see 
her happy. 

There was a pretty little girl in a village 
nightcap on board, about little Phrasie’s 
age, and as the steamer started, Susy 
stood looking after the child, and thinking 
of her own with some natural maternal 
solicitude; then she turned and found Max 
as usual waiting by her side and watching 
her with something the same expression 
as that with which she had looked at the 
departing child. 

“IT should like to have made a sketch 
of that child,” he said, a little confused at 
being surprised. ‘ No wonder women are 
pious,” he added, “ when they have pretty 
bambinos of their own to worship. I 
should think for you, madame, the diffi- 
culty must be, not to believe, but to keep 
rational in your convictions.” 

Then Max moved on again and joined 
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the others, for he had seen, though Susy 
did not notice it,a somewhat gloomy ex- 
change of looks pass between Tempy and 
her brother as they stood waiting on the 
slope above. 

It was a general holiday of sunshine, 
lilacs, lime-trees; dazzling, blossoming 
flowers on every slope and terrace. The 
steep sides were heaped with color; the 
wrought iron railings were overbung with 
garlands, with ivy and laburnum and 
sweet flowering bushes pushing through 
the bars. Whitsuntide had come with an 
exquisite burst. All these French people, 
natural lovers of beauty and sunshine, 
were out basking in the flood of sudden 
happiness. At the gate of the great court 
stood a girl, with a half-penitent, half- 
laughing face; she had stolen some over- 
hanging branches of lilac and May blos- 
som, and had been called sternly to 
account by one of the old veterans in 
uniform and metal buttons, guardian 
angels of this earthly paradise. 

The girl, undaunted by the buttons, 
looked up with merry, entreating eyes, 
the brave old veteran, unconquered in a 
hundred fights, seemed hard put to it now, 
for all his stripes and gold braid. Just 
overhead from a second terrace, bordered 
by scrolled iron rails and ivy creepers, 
hung an anxious audience of girls, also 
provided with the plunder of spring, and 
wondering what their own chance of escape 
would be. 

“ She will come over him,” said Mr. Bag- 
ginal, laughing. ‘ Look, he is yielding.” 

Max shrugged his shoulders in an irri- 
tating way. 

“Why do you look so angry?” said 
Susy. 

“ She will get as a veniality what is her 
natural right,” said Max. “That is how 
morality is taught in our schools.” 

“ But if you think everybody else has a 
natural right to pick everything there will 
be only broken stalks for you and me,” 
says Mr. Bagginal with his usual drawl. 

“I don’t knew about you,” said Max, 
laughing, “I myself have long ago made 
up my mind to broken stalks,” and as he 
spoke he flung a little spray of lilac he had 
picked over the railings of the terrace. 

“*M. Caron should be here,” said Jo. 
“What is it he was saying in the studio 
last night, that an equal subdivision of 
material was an absurdity, that all gifts 
should be spiritual—and capable of in- 
finite division ?” 

“I don’t suppose even Caron could tell 
you the difference between material and 
spiritual,” said Max, shrugging his shoul- 
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ders. “He certainly doesn’t practise his 
precepts, but I suppose the Jatron meant 
that if you give a man a fish he is hungry 
again in an hour; if you teach him to 
catch a fish you do him a good turn. But 
these very elementary principles are apt 
to clash with the leisure of the cultivated 
classes. Will Mr. Bagginal now produce 
his ticket—the result of favor and the 
unjust subdivision of spiritual enjoy- 
ments ?” said Du Parc with a smile. 

Mr. Bagginal stared at Max for a mo- 
ment. Maxstared back. Du Parc hada 
quiet, confident manner, which did not, 
however, always put people at their ease. 
He actually seemed to feel his own right 
to exist and to speak. 

Mr. Bagginal’s order was produced, and 
the veterans unlocked the gates and ad- 
mitted these wanderers into deeper and 
sweeter glades and beauties. They skirt- 
ed the avenues, advancing by the stately 
green arcades, walking under the chest- 
nut-trees in flower, climbing from one 
ivy-bound terrace to another — from stone 
flight to stone flight, from avenue to ave- 
nue again, and so onward through the 
glorious spring into greener and yet 
greener places. The larks were singing 
overhead, nightingales and thrushes were 
answering from end to end with notes so 
sweet, so loud, so mellow that all these 
human beings, with one accord, ceased 
talking to listen to the sweet, pertinacious 
melody. After a time they found them- 
selves coming out into an open place 
where a lake lay glistening in the spring. 

“There is a terrace somewhere near 
this,” said Mr. Bagginal. “ Who knows 
the way to it?” And Du Parc went to 
inquire of some women with flowers in 
their hands, who stood smiling, and point- 
ing out the road. 

“ One certainly gets a capital panorama 
of Paris here,” says Tempy breathlessly, 
ascending the steps of the terrace, and 
talking in her loud, cordial voice to Mr. 
Bagginal. “I should like to sketch it, 
but I’m not good at sketching. Jo could 
do it, couldn’t you, Jo?” 

“Would you also like to see me stand 
on my head on the dome of the Inva- 
lides ? ” said Jo gravely. 

“What do you mean, you silly boy?” 
said Tempy. “You sketch beautifully; 
doesn’t he, Monsieur du Parc?” 

But Max didn’t answer. He had not 
yet reached the others, and stood leaning 
against the lower end of the stone parapet 
by Mrs. Dymond, and looking out at the 
wondrous circle of hills. Susy lingered 
for an instant, she had almost forgotten 
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that such happiness was possible — such 
a moment, such a spring-tide; the whole 
air was full of a wonderful perfume, the 
very branches of the trees all seemed to 
be singing and flinging their incense upon 
the air. 

As Mrs. Dymond stood, flushed and 
motionless, a new sense of the universal 
community of life reached her, was it her 
sorrow that died away in the flame of the 
sunshine? Her black gown turned to 
purple in thelight. Suddenly she seemed 
to know that she was young, that she be- 
longed to the world in which she was 
breathing, to zow, not only to the past; 
that the present claimed her, that the past 
was past. 

“Come up this way. Come! come!” 
cries Jo, looking back, and in a sort of 
dream Susanna moved on, still foilowed 
by Du Parc. At their feet spreads Paris 
in its sober robe of white, with its thou- 
sand domes and roofs and spires, pale, 
shining, and beautiful, delicately outlined 
and shaded; while the hills lie like a 
charm inclosing all, and the silver turns 
of the river are flowing on into the very 
heart of the great city, as though to wash 
away every shadow and stain from its 
stones. 

There are some things can scarcely be 
remembered, much less written down; 
among these is the quality of moments 
which come to us now and again, the com- 
plexity and multiplication of happiness 
and beauty which can give these life. 

“And what about dinner?” says M. 
Bagginal. ‘ How does one get away?” 

“There should be a path somewhere 
through this wood,” says Max, looking 
about him. 

He found the way presently, along the 
shade and the sunshine under the trees, 
past a sunny glen where some milk-white 
goats, like creatures out of an idyll, were 
disporting themselves. Pan was perhaps 
hidden among the bushes, or Actzon was 
sleeping among the ivy. The little wood 
led down hill to iron gates. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A LA PECHE MIRACULEUSE, 


As they came jogging gaily along the 

lane Jo leaped up in the air, broke a 
branch of lilac from one of the overhang- 
ing trees, and coming up to his stepmother 
flung it to her. 
_ “Take it home for me,” said Jo; “ put 
itin your parasol. I’ll try and paint it 
when I get back,” and he hurried past her 
to overtake the others, 
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“ Don’t you think he has great talent?” 
said Susanna with a thoughtful look, 
which brightened as it fell on Jo’s red 
shock head. 

“He must work on and find out for 
himself what he is capable of,” said Du 
Parc, looking not at Jo but at Susy her- 
self with unconcealed kindness and ad- 
miration. 

Even for Susanna, or perhaps because 
it was Susanna (to him the sweetest, 
fairest woman he had ever known), he 
could not say more than hefelt. Her con- 
cerns seemed to him next to his own the 
most important things in all the world. 
Perhaps his own also gained in impor- 
tance from her coming, her interest in 
them. They were reaching the gate where 
the sentry was standing, armed to the 
teeth, and Susy, with a woman’s disregard 
of lawful authority, drew a fold of her 
dress over the lilac blossom. 

The iron gates led by a lane to the 
village green of Sevres, where the chil- 
dren were at play and where many people 
were coming and going, while old people 
talked in the sunshine, The green led to 
the river, spanned by the bridge soon to 
be the scene of so many desperate en- 
counters, of unavailing appeals, and hope- 
less parleys, the boundary line between 
victory and defeat. Whocould have real- 
ized that day the piteous tragedy, already 
near, while the children danced and the 
peaceful elders rested at the end of their 
long day’s work, and the young people ad- 
vanced gay with the mirth of the hour? 

Neither Jo nor Tempy as they went 
along noticed a strange-looking figure, 
who, however, seemed greatly interested 
in them. It was a tall, pale man, in a 
workman’s dress, with long, fair hair 
reaching to his shoulders. He had been 
resting on a bench; he got up, seeing Du 
Parc, and laid his hand heavily and famil- 
iarly upon his arm. 

“ Ah, at last! I hoped we might meet,” 
he said, drawing him alittle aside. Then 
quickly and excitedly, “ Hast thou heard 
the news? The police have paid a domi- 
ciliary visit to Papa Caron: they found 
nothing except some of thy caligraphies. 
Happily art is privileged. The commis- 
saire was told that thy ‘Goddess of 
Liberty’ was the portrait of the late 
Madame Caron. I have seen Lebris,” 
the stranger went on. “He tells me 
Dombrowski is in Paris. He will be in 
the Rue de la Hotte to-night, are we to 
expect you? Mademoiselle vous escu- 
sera,” said the long-haired man somewhat 
familiarly, with a stare at Susy. 
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Du Parc looked at his acquaintance 
with a very haughty air, which took him 
of the long hair somewhat aback. 

‘“Lebris had much better be looking 
after his family than meddling in things 
he does not understand,” said Du Parc, 
and turning away without a further answer 
he rejoined Mrs. Dymond and almost 
hurried her away. 

“Is that an artist?” said Susy, rather 
awe-stricken. 

“ An artist, no; that is one of our rising 
politicians,” said the young man, with a 
shrug of the shoulders as they walked on. 
“T confess that if it was not for M. 
Caron’s sake I could gladly knock him 
down for his impertinence to you. His 
name is Jourde, he is one of the best of 
them. But —ah-! the whole thing seems 
like a bad dream now as I walk along by 
your side,” cried Du Parc, suddenly for- 
getting his reserve and realizing the utter 
gulf, the absolute distance, the impassable 
barrier which divided him from the sweet 
and gracious being whose looks rested so 
kindly on his, whose voice filled his ears, 
whose every word and motion seemed to 
him touched with peace, beauty, goodwill 
upon earth, some harmony almost more 
than human. 

And was all this to be put aside, thrust 
away, for what? For a hopeless cause, a 
nightmare, for these dirty hands holding 
out a grotesque semblance of liberty and 
justice. Then he thought, with a bitter 
pang of self-reproach, of his dear old 
master and friend, of that lifelong sacri- 
fice and devotion, that patient following of 
truth in its many disguises, and that as- 
piration after greater things than tran- 
quillity and ease. Suddenly shaken and 
stung back to the reality of life Max put 
a hard and dogged control upon himself 
for the rest of the walk; he would not let 
himself think, and yet he could not enjoy 
the present any more. Mrs. Dymond 
wondered what had come to him. His 
manner, his voice, his face had changed, 
he seemed no longer her friend and com- 
panion, but one strange and far removed 
from their simple merry-making. 

The others saw no difference, and came 
up laughing and in high spirits, when 
Max called to Jo to hasten, or they might 
not get their table at the inn where they 
were to dine. They turned down along 
the river-side again, the Péche Miracu- 
leuse stood at a silver turn of the Seine, 
and the hungry excursionists were coming 
up from various sides to the many tables 
which were set ready, some in the dark 
dining-rooms down below, some on a 





broad balcony or terrace from which the 
river could be seen, floating into those 
glorified distances, where the sweet re- 
sounding woods and visions through 
which they had been passing lay hidden 
in the sunset. 

The lady in the camisole sitting in the 
little lodge below smiled an affable wel- 
come, and put out five ivory counters for 
her guests. 

“ Will you take your entrance tickets?” 
said Du Parc, holding out four of the 
counters. 

“And what will you do?” says Mr. 
Bagginal, rather relieved to find Max was 
not to be at the dinner. 

“T must go back,” he answered. 

Susy exclaimed in disappointment. 

Max heard her exclaim as, lifting his 
hat, he turned away quickly. He could 
not explain to them all that when he had 
thrust his last napoleon into Madame Le- 
bris’s trembling hand he had given his 
share of the feast to the poor woman who 
had appealed to him as they started. At 
the time he had regretted the sacrifice, 
now he was glad to get away — his mood 
had changed. He was in no difficulty 
about his meal. There was always a loaf 
of bread and a bottle of wine in his moth- 
er’s cupboard at home, and he now started 
to walk back to the villa and to partake 
of this frugal repast before joining Caron 
at the appointed place. 

Dombrowski had been sent on some 
mission — Du Parc knew not what, only 
that it was of vital influence to the cause, 
so, at least, Caron’s friends affirmed. 
Max himself had little faith in these mys- 
terious expeditions and conspiracies. He 
was ready to do his part, even to go on 
missions if need be; at all events, to help 
those that wanted help, to send a share 
of his own strength and. goodwill to oth- 
ers, but he had no fancy for plots and 
secret societies; and it may as well be 
explained at once,-that, although he lived 
in the company of schemers and plotters, 
he himself belonged to no secret socie- 
ties. His godfather had promised the 
sturdy madame that Max should not be 
involved. Caron was scrupulous to keep 
his word and his promises. He was ab- 
solutely trusted and respected ; introduced 
by him, Max was welcomed, although 
bound by no promises. He was even 
courted by many of those who were able 
to see his utility to their cause if he once 
heartily joined any one of the many cliques 
and brotherhoods which were secretly 
growing round about. But, in truth, his 
mind just then was full of other thoughts 
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and preoccupations, and one’s own expe- 
rience perforce comes before that of oth- 
ers however unfortunate. As he walked 
along in the dusk by the river-side to- 
wards home, something seemed calling to 
him — calling from the little eating-house 
where the lights were beginning to kindle 
up. “She is going from you,” said a 
voice. ‘Who knows, she might remain, 
she might be yours; but she is happier as 
she is, and you would not have things 
altered.” He knew enough of the world 
to realize that Susy and her surroundings 
were utterly unsuited to him and to his 
life. Max was not over-diffident; mod- 
esty was not one of the qualities with 
which nature had endowed him, and some- 
thing in Susanna’s eyes and voice and 
manner told him that to her he was be- 
ginning to be no less interesting than she 
had long been to him. Poor child! she 
had better go before she knew the truth, 
retura to her home, her comforts, her 
religion, her friends, the reverends in 
their white ties, to her narrow prejudices, 


her well-mounted household. Hie thee} 


to a monastery! What had induced this 
lamb from the flock to come in innocence 
and thrust itself into his gueule de loup? 
Dear woman, she should go as she had 
come. She should not know how near 
he had been to asking her to make the 
sacrifice of peace, and home, and country, 
and consideration, “for she might accept 
me. She is a woman just like any other.” 
So reasoned Max, who was himself a man 
just like any other. 

Meanwhile Susanna sat silent in her 
darkening corner, also changed and si- 
lenced, disappointed and angry with her- 
self for the difference she found in every- 
thing; wondering why Du Parc had left 
them so abruptly, where he was gone, 
what his going meant. The western light 
shone on still, but with long radiations ; 
the fisherman’s boat, catering for the 
guests, pushed out across the river to the 
reservoir of trout, the oars flapped with a 
sad, chilling sound. Tempy’s spirits rose 
as Susy’s fell, and she and Jo and M. 
Bagginal joked and laughed with an extra 
gaiety and noisy enjoyment which jarred 
upon poor Susy, sitting lonely and mo- 
tonless, with all the fading glory of the 
sunset for a background to her depres- 
sion. It was the same thing on board 
the steamer in the evening grey, where 
their youthful sports offended not only 
Susy but a little French couple sitting by 
the wheel. “ Anglais,” said the man, 
“ Bartares,” hissed the pretty little lady, 
to Jo’s immense amusement. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
SUSANNA’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Susy came home still, tired, and dis- 
pirited. She left the others to their cheer- 
ful, interminable leave-takings down be- 
low, and hurried up the stairs to her own 
room. As she passed through the sitting- 
room she saw some letters lying on the 
round table, and she carried them with 
her candle into her own room to read. 
It was nearly dark, the light was dying 
out of the sky, and she untied her bonnet 
and sat down in the chair by her bedside 
with some sense of rest and peace. The 
first letter was from Mrs. Bolsover, and 
in her own handwriting : — 


“ Botsover HALL, A fril 22nd. 


“My DEAR SUSANNA, — We are al! 
glad to think the time for your return is 
so near, though | am afraid you will find 
us very humdrum after your foreign 
friends and amusements. I only write to 
say that we are expecting you. News 
concerning such old fogies as we are is 
generally nothing but a catalogue of ills, 
more or less tiresome. Happily we are 
all much as usual, with nothing more to 
complain of than when you left the Place. 
Aunt Fanny has been up in town, and 
has brought back a couple of white rats, 
which Phrasie will approve of. 

“The squire is very well satisfied with 
his lambs and the look of the spring crops. 
He goes over to the Place on Tuesdays, 
and says allis asit shouldbe. He brings 
us back cartfulls of fruit and vegetables, 
which the gardeners might otherwise ap- 
propriate. 

“Our nephew Charles has been staying 
with us, and left us this morning. He is 
thinking of trying for the Civil Service. 
I was delighted to get your letter contra- 
dicting the unfavorable accounts which 
had reached us of his conduct in London, 
and which, as you know, I never believed. 
I was glad to tell him how completely you 
had justified him. 

“We are rather anxious at the last ac- 
counts from Paraguay, where my brother 
Peregrine is now living. The country 
seems in a very unsettled state. He has 
written us a very long, and, no doubt, 
interesting letter on the subject of the 
last ministerial changes there. He prom- 
ises to send us another box of curiosities 
before long. 

** Pray remember us very kindly to your 
mother and her family. Give our fond 
love to Jo and Tempy, and, with a hug to 
the precious child, believe me, my dear 
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Susy, ever your affectionate old sister-in- 
law, 
“ CAROLINE BOLSOVER. 
“Tell Phrasie we shall be looking out 
for her by the end of the week, and that 
we shall keep the rats till she comes for 
them.” 


The second letter was also stamped 
with the Bolsover crest, but it bore the 
London postmark, and was directed in a 
dashing and blotted handwriting at which 
Susy wondered as she opened it. Then 
she began to read attentively, and having 
finished she read the letter through a 
second time; and then, still holding it in 
her hands, she sat motionless trying to 
think, to realize how much it might mean. 
The words were simple enough, and to 
the point: — 

“RATTLE STREET, SoHo, April 23rd. 

“My DeaR Mrs. DymMonp, — Many 
months have passed since I have troubled 
you, either by writing or by coming. 
When I last saw Tempy, I felt she would 
prefer that I should absent myself for a 
time. I think, however, it will be better 
for all our sakes to get toa definite under- 
derstanding. My time at Oxford is at an 
end, and it is necessary to make some 
pians for the future. My Aunt Fanny 
has been in town, visiting Jamracs and 
the spring exhibitions, and kindly exert- 
ing herself on my behalf. A former ad- 
mirer, she tells me, has promised her to 
give me a nomination for the Foreign Of- 
fice, and this, with what my uncle allows 
me will enable me, I trust, to pay my wash- 
ing bills, and keep me not only in crusts 
but in cigars. My aunt Caroline has also 
shown mea letter which you have been 
kind enough to write, contradicting a re- 
port which I never heard of till now, and 
which certainly confirmed my poor Uncle 
John in his prejudice against me. I will 
not dwell upon this unexpected &/air- 
cissement, for although in this particular 
instance appearances were hard upon me, 
other facts (that I am heartily ashamed of 
now) may not have reached his ears, which 
would have undoubtedly seemed to him 
good reasons for opposing my marriage 
with my cousin Tempy. But at the same 
time I protest that I was hardly dealt with 
on the whole; if he had lived I shouid 
have appealed once more to him, to his 
sense of justice, to his great affection for 
his daughter. He is gone, leaving you 
her guardian in his place, and I come to 
you. If you could see my heart you 
would understand that I am sincere, you 
would see how truly I love her. I also 





think that no one else could ever make 
her so happy as I could. If shestill loves 
me, I will come at once and meet you any- 
where you like; to er 1 would rather 
speak than write. Meanwhile, I can only 
ask you to believe me. 
“*] am yours very sincerely, 
“C. P. BOLSOVER.” 


As Susy sat there her mind was quickly 
made up; something in Charlie’s letter 
rang true and seemed to find a ready an- 
swer in her feeling. Ah! she knew nowas 
she had never known before what it was 
to divide yearning hearts. John would 
forgive her even if he did not approve; 
but he would approve ; true himself, gen- 
erous, considerate for others, how could 
he not approve? Why should she mis- 
trust his unvarying goodness? As she 
sat there she found herself almost speak- 
ing, almost appealing to her husband, and 
a feeling of oneness with him in her wish 
to do right, seemed to set her mind and 
her heart at ease. 

Her dreams of the past and of Tempy’s 
future were not altogether dispersed by 
the voices coming into the next room. 
Jo and Tempy, having taken leave of Mr. 
Bagginal, had come up-stairs after her. 

“It would have been a delightful day if 
it hadn’t been for that tiresome M. du 
Parc,” said Tempy very loud and cheer- 
fully, dropping down once more on the red 
divan which she had left some eight hours 
before. “I can’t think what Susy finds in 
him. He is a thoroughly disagreeable 
man, and so are all his friends. He has 
scarcely the manners of a gentleman ; do 
you think so, Jo?” 

“I don’t know; I like him and I like 
his friends,” said Jo, lighting the candles. 
“ They are rather rough to be sure, all ex- 
cept Monsieur Caron; but I don’t care so 
much about manners. Youlike superfine 
cream-iaid people, like Bagginal and Char- 
lie.” Jo said all this walking noisily about 
the room looking for matches, soda-water, 
opening windows, etc., as people do after 
a day’s absence. “ Mrs. Dymond likes 
them rough,” he went on, “ without too 
much polish, like me and Du Parc.” He 
looked up and stopped short, for “ Mrs. 
Dymond ” had come back, she was there, 
she had heard what they said. She was 
blushing crimson and waiting in the door- 
way. 

Jo gave one glance at Tempy, then an- 
other at Susy, as she stood quite still 
looking down, and nervously smoothing 
the ribbons of her cloak which she had 
not laid aside, then he took up his bat and 
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was preparing to go out again for an even- 
ing pipe in front of the house. 

“ Don’t go yet, Jo,” said Susanna, in 
an odd voice. “I have something to say 
to you and Tempy; something which has 
been on my mind for some days.” Tempy 
sat belt upright on her sofa, and wondered 
what on earth was coming. 

“M.du Parc, whom you dislike, Tem- 
py, so much,” said Susy, with a touch of 
severity in her voice which Tempy had 
never heard before, “ has done us a ser- 
vice for which we ought all to be grateful. 
He has cleared away a cruel injustice. 
Do you not both remember the things 
which were said of your cousin Charlie, 
that sad time when — when he first spoke 
to your father? They were all false, 
Monsieur Max knows it was all untrue 
about the drinking. Your father never 
knew it. M.du Parc used to go and see 
your cousin, who was ill in his lodgings. 
He hears from him sometimes now, and I 
too have heard from Charlie —the letter 
was here when I came in. Tempy,” said 


Susy, trembling, but recovering herself 
and speaking more quickly, and looking 
very sweet, “itis for you to answer the 
letter. I should no longer feel I was do- 
ing right if I continued to oppose your 
marriage. I think —I cannot say for cer- 


tain — but I ¢#zz& your father would agree 
to it now. He used to say,” and Susy 
turned to her stepson, “that her husband 
must be a good man, Jo, a man to be 
trusted and that she could depend upon — 
and surely Charlie has proved himself 
faithful and to be trusted.” 

Susy’s voice failed her from sheer emo- 
tion and excitement, her eyes were full of 
tears, she felt terrified by the responsibil- 
ity she was taking, and yet she had no 
doubt in her mind. She came up to the 
divan, and sitting down by Tempy, in her 
excitement she caught her hand in both 
hers, but Tempy started to her feet and 
shook off the gentle fingers which Susy 
had laid upon her own. The letter be- 
tween them fell to the ground. 

“You will not oppose! You want to 
get rid of me, that is what you mean,” 
cried the girl in a sudden jealous fury, 
speaking with volubility and vehemence. 
“You want to be free to marry that 
Frenchman —and you expect me to be 
grateful to him and to you — for months 
and months you have looked on at my 
misery, and now because that man tells 
you to change your mind, to forget my 
father’s wishes, you — you Oh, Susy, 
Susy, I don’t know what I am saying,” 





cried Tempy, breaking down suddenly, 
flinging herself back upon the cushions, 
and bursting into wild, passionate sobs. 

Susanna sat, scared, terrified, too deeply 
wounded to speak or to show any sign. 
Jo, greatly embarrassed, came forward 
and stooped to pick up Charlie’s letter 
which was lying at Susy’s feet. 

“ Yes, read it, Jo,” said Mrs. Dymond, 
in an odd, chill voice. ‘ You can show it 
to her when sheis more reasonable. You 
can tell her that I did not look on unfeel- 
ingly; I have tried to be sincere with your 
father and with his children. Tempy 
ought to trust me, and to know that I 
have no secret reasons — though I under- 
stand better than I did once, perhaps, 
what she has had to suffer.” 

As Susy spoke the meaning of her own 
words seemed to overcome her. She 
started up. She was wanting to get back 
to her own room, to be alone, to hide her 
agitation, to rest from her fatigue and 
exhaustion of spirit. Her tears were 
gone, but as she stood up, suddenly every- 
thing became dim to her eyes. In one 
instant life’s perplexities, joys, and agita- 
tions, ceased for Susy Dymond, except, 
indeed, that in some utter depths of un- 
explored darkness, something was still 
struggling, amid strange and distant clang- 
ings and reverberations, struggling and 
floating back towards life—a something 
which became herself once more as Susy 
opened her eyes to find herself in Tempy’s 
repentant, loving, trembling arms, dabbed 
and fanned, sprinkled and dribbled over 
by tears, eau de cologne, and wet sponges. 
Jo was rubbing her hands, Wilkins was 
present. Susy found herself lying back 
in a chair by the open window, the moon 
and stars were looking in at her, a soft 
wind was blowing in her face. The win- 
dows of the opposite balcony were lighted 
up, a chance spectator in a white waist- 
coat leaning over the rails was watching 
the incident with interest. This was the 
first trivial fact which impressed itself on 
Susy’s reviving senses. 

“Another sup of water, mem,” says 
Wilkins sympathetically. ‘Them expe- 
ditions is too much for her! Ah! your 
color is coming back, let Miss Tempy fan 

ou.” 
, “ Darling, sweet Susy,” whispered Tem- 
py, in a tender voice, like a child’s treble. 
**Oh, my Susy, I nearly killed you.” 

“Well,” said Jo, who looked still quite 
white and frightened, “1 thought you had, 
Tempy, and no mistake.” 
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IN passing through the gallery of the 
Royal Palace at Turin, one’s attention is 
arrested by the portrait of a young girl, 
whose face wears an expression half-arch, 
half-wistful. Her long, fair hair, drawn 
high off her forehead, is crowned by a 
diadem, from beneath which it flows down 
over either shoulder in a sunny stream. 
This is a likeness of Marie Louise 


DE LAMBALLE, 


Here she threw herself with zest into the 
simple amusements of country life, gar- 
dening with Mademoiselle de Penthiévre, 
reading with the poet Florian (a member 
of the household), and seconding the duke 
in his deeds of benevolence. She con- 
tributed all the life and gaiety to the 
party, for Mademoiselle de Penthiévre, 
though younger, was more thoughtful.* 
The duke used to address his Italian 
daughter-in-law, sometimes, as J/arie-da- 


Thérése de Savoie-Carignan, afterwards | fo//e, so exuberant were her spirits. 


Princesse de Lamballe, the most interest- 
ing among the many victims of French 
Revolutionary fury. 

She was a daughter of Prince Louis 
Victor Joseph de Savoie-Carignan, fourth 
in descent from Charles Emmanuel I., 
duke of Savoy; she was also first cousin, 
on her mother’s side, of Victor Amadeus 
III., king of Sardinia. It may be further 
stated, for the benefit of those who dislike 
the fatigue of climbing genealogical trees, 
that she was great-grandaunt of // Re 
Galantuomo, Victor Emmanuel I1., first 
king of united Italy. Born in September, 
1749, she received, as she grew up, a 
careful education. Before she had com- 
pleted her seventeenth year, it had been 
arranged between the courts of Versailles 
and Turin that she should marry the 
Prince de Lambaile, a great-grandson of 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan. 

The Duc de Penthiévre, father of the 
Prince de Lamballe, was the richest 
subject in France, his yearly income 
amounting to five millions of francs. He 
was now a widower with two children, a 
son and a daughter. His disposition was 
grave almost to melancholy. The pleas- 
ures of the world were distasteful to him, 
and though holding the office of great 
admiral of France, he seldom appeared 
at court. His time seems to have been 
spent in attending to his religious duties, 
and assisting the needy on his numerous 
estates, which he visited in regular suc- 
cession. A more confirmed rake than 
his son was not to be found; it was with 
a view to steadying him, if possible, that 
he persuaded him to marry. The monot- 
ony of domestic life, however, soon 
wearied the Prince de Lamballe, and he 
returned to his old habits. The vicious 
example of his relative, the Duc de 
Chartres, encouraged him in this course, 
until death cut short his disreputable 
career. 

After a short time spent in retirement | 
at the Abbaye de Saint Antoine, the young | 
widow joined her father-in-law, and his 
daughter, at the Chateau de Rambouillet. | 





The marriage of the dauphin, afterwards 
Louis XVI., with the Austrian archduch- 
ess Marie Antoinette, took place in May, 
1770. The dauphine was frank, lively, 
and affectionate. Her beauty and charm 
of manner appeared at first to win all 
hearts, yet her position was not enviable. 
A mere girl in years, a foreigner, conscious 
of prejudice surrounding her, she sought 
sympathy and friendship. She found both 
in the Princesse de Lamballe. It was a 
welcome surprise to meet this good, sweet- 
tempered, sprightly companion, in a soci- 
ety at once formal and corrupt. On be- 
coming queen, she revived, in favor of the 
princess, the lucrative office of surinten- 
dante de Ja maison de la reine. This 
post had, as a piece of State economy, 
been abolished some years before. Its 
revival was the cause of much grumbling 
amongst envious courtiers. 

Madame Campan gives a pleasing de- 
scription of the sledge-driving, which was 
the mania at Versailles one exceptionally 
hard winter, when deep snow lay for 
weeks on the ground, and shrub and tree 
were hung with sparkling icicles. A bril- 
liant sight it must have been to see a 
number of these equipages dashing along 
beneath the rays of a winter sun. They 
varied in size and shape, but were all 
carved and gilt; while the prancing horses 
that drew them were decked with white 
head-plumes, and had their harness cov- 
ered with merry bells. In the most splen- 
did sat the queen with her invariable 
companion the Princesse de Lamballe, 
who used to appear, says Madame Cam- 
pan, “in all the radiant freshness of her 
twenty years. Wrapped as she was in 
heavy furs, one might have taken her for 
spring itself, peeping from beneath sable 
and ermine.” When too, in the long 
summer evenings, the queen betook her- 
self to Petit Trianon, there to enjoy some 
freedom and repose, it was with the same 
friend that she rambled through the 

* In 1769, Mademoiselle de Penthiévre married the 


Duc de Chartres, who, on the death of his father, be- 
came Duc d’ Orléans, 
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grounds, or fed the swans that glided to- 
wards her over the placid lake. There 
arose, at one time, a coolness between 
the queen and Madame de Lamballe; but 
it never amounted toa serious misunder- 
standing, far less toa quarrel. The cause 
of this was the sudden fancy which her 
Majesty conceived for the Comtesse Jules 
de Polignac, a lady who, till then, had 
been living in needy obscurity. Singu- 
larly attractive in appearance and manner, 
the new favorite was not long in turning 
her influence to account. She obtained 
for herself the important post of gouver- 
nante des enfants de France; her husband 
was created a duke, and appointed direc- 
teur général des postes; other members 
of her family were given places and pen- 
sions for no merits of their own. Sup- 
planted in some degree by Madame de 
Polignac, and afflicted by the death of 
both her parents within a short time of 
each other, the Princesse de Lamballe 
retired from court, and for three years 
lived entirely with her father-in-law, in 
the country—at Rambouillet, Vernon, 
Sceaux, or Crécy. She appeared though 
with the queen, whenever her duties as 
surintendante obliged her. When, in 
1782, the imperial grand duke and grand 
duchess of Russia (with the travelling 
titles of Comte and Comtesse du Nord) 
came to Versailles, we find her bearing 
her share in their entertainment. In the 
memoirs of Madame d’Oberkirch, a lady- 
in-waiting on the Comtesse du Nord, there 
is a description, which we take to be a 
true one, of the subject of this sketch: — 


The Princesse de Lamballe is very pretty, 
although her features are not regular. She is 
lively and playful; but without, I should say, 
much wit. She avoids discussions, and agrees 
with you at once rather than embark on an 
argument. She is a sweet, kind, obliging 
woman, incapable of an evil thought. The 
shaft of calumny has always failed to reach 
her. A widow at nineteen, she has since de- 
voted herself entirely to her father-in-law and 
the Queen. She gives immensely in charity, 
more than she can afford, often depriving her- 
self of many things that she may the more 
effectually assist the poor. She is called the 
“good angel” by the people on the different 
estates of the Duc de Penthiévre. 


In the summer of 1787, Madame de 
Lamballe came over to England. The 
following rather pompous record of her 
doings, taken from the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, shows what marked attention she 
received : — 


July 21st.— The Princesse de Lamballe 


with her suite, accompanied by the Duchess | 
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of Devonshire, Lady Duncannon, and other 
ladies of distinction, conducted by his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond, the principal officers 
of the Artillery and others of high rank, and 
attended by Sir Peter Burrell, and other gen- 
tlemen of fortune known to her Highness 
abroad, visited the Royal Academy at Wool- 
wich, and was present at a field day of the 
Royal Artillery. After seeing manceuvres with 
guns, smal] arms, mortars, etc., they visited the 
Prince, 90 guns, a new man-of-war, just com- 
pleted, and ready to launch. Her Highness 
expressed the utmost admiration at everything 
shown her on that magnificent ship. 


She also dined with the Duke of Queens- 
berry at his villa at Richmond, inspected 
the Herschel telescope at Slough, drank 
the waters of Bath, and took sea baths at 
Brighton, where she was often seen on 
the Steyne in company with the Prince of 
Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

But all this time the Revolution was 
approaching. The mutterings of the 
coming storm, long heard in the distance, 
were now sounding louder and nearer. 
The convocation of the States-General, in 
May, 1789, gave the first blow to the 
royal authority. In July there were fear- 
ful disturbances in the capital, ending in 
the overthrow of the Bastille; and on this 
followed the events of the 5th and 6th 
October, when an armed mob invaded the 
palace of Versailles, attempted to mur- 
der the queen, and insisted on the removal 
of the court to Paris. Emigration had 
already begun; the Comte d’Artois, in 
spite of his blustering, found it prudent to 
decamp. Other princes of the blood fol- 
lowed his example. The Polignacs es- 
caped to the frontier under a feigned 
name. 

Looking around them at the Tuileries, 
the king and queen beheld a diminished 
court indeed; yet they still had devoted 
adherents prepared to stand by them to 
the last. First among these was Madame 
de Lamballe, who at once hastened to the 
queen’s side. Related closely as she was 
to the Duke of Orleans —the bitterest 
enemy of the court — she did her best to 
promote a reconciliation in that quarter. 
Her effort proved fruitless. That it had 
been made, though, was no secret. On 
the same evening that Louis XVI. at- 
tempted to escape with his family to 
Montmédy, she set out for AumAle, where 
the Duc de Penthiévre and his daughter 
then were.* Quickly explaining what had 
taken place, she urged them to accompany 


* The Duchess of Orleans had at this time obtained 
a divorce from her husband, and returned to live with 
her father. 
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her in her flight; but as they were not to 
be persuaded, she was off again as soon 
as her horses had been changed. She 
reached Boulogne the following morning, 
and finding an English ship about to sail 
for Dover, embarked immediately. 

There was published at Paris, in 1801, 
a work entitled, ** Mémoires historiques 
de la Princesse de Lamballe, par Madame 
Guénard.” In this mendacious and alto- 
gether worthless production, it is asserted 
that the princess now proceeded to Lon- 
don, and had several interviews with 
George III. and Pitt, with the view of 
securing their assistance in stemming the 
torrent of the Revolution. That she did 
nothing of the kind is proved by the let- 
ters of Madame de Lage, her lady-in-wait- 
ing and companion on this journey. She 
really remained but two days at Dover; 
and then sailed for Ostend, whence she 
travelled vid Brussels to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It was at Brussels that she received from 
Count Fersen, whom she found there, the 
distressing intelligence of the king’s cap- 
ture at Varennes.* Her first impulse was 
to go back to France without delay; but 
those about her recommended her remain- 
ing at a distance and watching events. 

Coblentz was the point to which the 
émigrés were all hurrying. The Comte 
de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.) 
was established at Schloss Schénbornlust. 
Crowds of nobles, escaped from France, 
poured in incessantly. Plots for the inva- 
sion of their country were here laid, and 
applications made to the various Euro- 
pean powers for assistance in their cause. 
Many of the great French ladies assem- 
bled at Coblentz tried to persuade Ma- 
dame de Lamballe to leave Aix and join 
them, but she decided on not doing so. 
She knew, and possibly shared, the dis- 
trust which the queen had always felt in 
the Comte de Provence, who already as- 
pired to the dignity of regent of France. 
She knew, too, that the intrigues of the 
émigrés only irritated the Revolutionists, 
and added to the difficulties of the king, 
now little better than a prisoner at the 
Tuileries. A more tempting proposal 
reached her from her nephew, the Prince 
de Carignan. He urged her to come and 
stay with him at Turin; but this offer was 
also declined. 

As time went on, the news from Paris 
grew blacker and blacker, the tone of the 
queen’s letters more hopeless. Her Maj- 


* It will be remembered that Count Fersen, who 
planned the flight, had himself driven the fugitives from 
Paris to Bondy, where, at the king’s express desire, he 
left them. 
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esty continued to adjure her friend to 
remain out of harm’s way, yet occasionally 
a cry escaped her which proved that she 
yearned for her presence. There is the 
ring of real despair in the following lines 
which the princess received on the 13th 
of October : — 


Iam broken-hearted at what I see passing 
around me, and can only entreat you not to 
came back. The present moment is too ter- 
rible. Although I have courage enough on 
my own account, I cannot help feeling uneasy 
for my friends, more especially for one so 
precious as you. I do not, therefore, wish you 
to expose yourself uselessly to danger. It is 
already as much as I can do to face circum- 
stances calmly at the side of the King and my 
children. Farewell, then, dear heart! Give 
me your pity, since, from the very love I bear 
you, your absence is perhaps a greater trial to 
me than it is to you.* 


If Madame de Lamballe had hesitated 
before, hesitation was now at an end. On 
the 15th she made her will; on the 16th 
she set out for France. Four months had 
elapsed since she and the queen had 
parted, and in that brief space what a 
change had come over Marie Antoinette ! 
She looked ten years older; her bright 
color had fled; her hair was grey. She 
had prepared a gift for the princess, which 
she presented to her on their meeting. It 
was a ring ccntaining some of her hair, 
with the inscription, Blanchis par le mal- 
heur. 

Recently arrived from Germany (where 
it was erroneously supposed that she had 
been in close communication with the 
émigrés), Madame de Lamballe at once 
became an object of suspicion to the 
republican party. Everything she did 
was watched and misrepresented. News- 
paper attacks on her were frequent. In 
one of these it was asserted that, while 
absent from France, she had made her 
servants sport the white cockade, the 
“badge of the tyrant.” Another de- 
nounced her as an instigator and leader in 
a plot to “assassinate all the patriots in 
the Assembly, and set up a British con- 
stitution with two chambers.” A rumor 
got about, too, that a mysterious “ Aus- 
trian Committee,” pledged to oppose the 
march of liberty, met in her rooms in the 
Pavillon de Flore at the Tuileries. She 
was able to pay but two short visits to the 
Duc de Penthiévre after her return to 
France, the first lasting four days, the 
second six. The duke was naturally 
averse to her continuing in Paris; but 


* From letter in colicction of M. Feuillet de Conches. 
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there, she conceived, was her proper post, 
and thither she returned. When she had 
left him for the last time, he observed to 
one of his attendants, “ My daughter’s de- 
votion to the queen is most praiseworthy ; 
but in going back to her, she is making a 
great sacrifice. Fe tremble qu'elle n’en 
soit victime.” 

In all the humiliations and dangers, to 
which the king and queen were henceforth 
exposed, she shared. When, on the 2oth 
of June, 1792, a rabble army of men and 
women carrying pikes, hatchets, and 
knives, broke into the palace, we find her 
at the queen’s side, enduring for two long 
hours their threats and insults. Through- 
out the anxious night of the oth of August, 
when an attack on the Tuileries was 
hourly expected, she remained with the 
queen and Madame Elisabeth in the cab- 
inet adjoining the council-chamber. With 
them she listened, as there broke forth 
from the church-towers, far and near, the 
sound of the tocsin— the death-knell of 
the monarchy. After watching the sun 
rise in a sky ominously red, she repaired 
to her own rooms, where her attendants 
were collected, awaiting events. She 
stood a moment at a window overlook- 
ing the Pont Royal, and gazed at the ex- 
cited crowds hurrying along the quays. 
One of her ladies now, for the first time, 
observed a cloud on the princess’s usually 
cheerful face, and, thinking to encourage 
her, said, “Let us hope that the day of 
our deliverance has at last come; the 
king’s adherents are more numerous than 
you think ” — and she pointed tothe sol- 
diers guarding the bridge, picked men 
from the loyal Bataillon des Filles Saint 
Thomas. But the other’s eyes were filled 
with tears as she answered, “ No, no; 
nothing can save us now. I feel that we 
are lost.” * 

As daylight increased, the beating of 
drums and rumble of cannon announced 
the approach of the insurgents. About 
seven o’clock, Louis XVI. yielded to the 
advice of those around him, and quitted 
the palace with his family, to seek the 
treacherous protection of the Assembly. 
Madame de Lamballe, and Madame de 
Tourzel,t were the only two ladies per- 
mitted to go with them. On entering the 
Assembly, the king took his seat beside 
the president. The queen and princesses 
were conducted to the benches reserved 
for foreign ministers. But one of the 
deputies objecting to the presence of the 

* Souvenirs d’ Emigration, by Madame de L4ge. 


+ She had succeeded the Duchesse de Polignac as 
gouvernante of the king’s children, 





sovereign during a debate, they were all 
removed to the doge du logographe, or 
reporter’s box—a sort of cage, ten feet 
square, railed off from the hall. Hardly 
had this change been made, when the 
roar of cannon and rattle of musketry 
proved that the conflict at the palace had 
begun. The din increased each moment. 
The walls and roof of the Assembly were 
struck by bullets; the doors were assailed 
with violence; there was a panic among 
the deputies, many of whom sprang from 
their seats in alarm. Presently cries of 
victory were heard from without. A mes- 
senger burst in to announce that the pal- 
ace was in the hands of the people, and 
that the Swiss Guards were flying. There- 
upon from the hall itself and from the 
galleries, closely packed with rabid Revo- 
lutionists, arose shouts of “ Vive la liber- 
té! Vive la nation!” 

The heat in the loge du logographe was 
suffocating; the space so confined that its 
occupants could scarcely move. They re- 
mained there for sixteen hours, during 
which the decree was passed suspending 
the king from his authority. It was not 
till one o’clock on the morning of the 11th 
that they were taken to an adjacent build- 
ing, where four small rooms had been pre- 
pared for them. Here they passed a rest- 
less interval. Madame de Tourzel was ino 
the greatest anxiety about her daughter 
Pauline,* a girl of seventeen, whom she 
had been obliged to leave behind at the 
Tuileries. But she soon had the joy of 
hearing that her child was safe; and later 
on, Pauline herself appeared, having ob- 
tained leave to join and remain with her 
mother. By nine o'clock, they were all 
back again in the loge du logographe. 
Three hours later, Dr. John Moore, a 
Scotch physician and author, who hap- 
pened to be in Paris at this eventful pe- 
riod, obtained a seat in the House. We 
seem to see with his eyes, as we read the 
following sentences in his journal: — 


My attention was naturally directed to the 
box in which the Royal Family were. From 
the place in which I sat I could not see the 
King, but I had a full view of the Queen, Her 
beauty is gone! No wonder. She seemed to 
listen with an undisturbed air to the speakers, 
Sometimes she whispered to her sister-in-law, 
or to the Princesse de Lamballe ; once or twice 
she stood up, and, leaning forward, surveyed 
every part of the hall. A person near me re- 
marked that her face indicated rage and the 
most provoking arrogance. I perceived noth- 
ing of that nature, although the turn of the 
debate, as well as the remarks made by some 


* Afterwards Comtesse de Béarn. 
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of the members, must have appeared to her 
highly insolent. On the whole her behavior 
in this trying situation was full of propriety 
and dignified composure.* 


The following day (Sunday) they spent 
in like manner. On Monday, the 13th, it 
was decided that they should be trans- 
ferred to the Temple.t A heavy court 
carriage conveyed them. In it were the 
royal party, eight in number; Pétion, the 
mayor, Manuel, the procureur de la com- 
mune, and a municipal officer named Co- 
longes, got in as well. The king, queen, 
and their children, occupied the back 
seat; opposite them were Madame Elisa- 
beth, the Princesse de Lamballe, and Pé- 
tion: on one danguette de porticre were 
Madame de Tourzel and her daughter, on 
the other Manuel and Colonges. The 
streets were densely thronged. The car- 
riage, preceded by a number of pikemen, 
and surrounded by an escort of mounted 
National Guards, advanced at a foot’s 
pace till it reached the Place Vendéme, 
where it was stopped for a time, that those 
inside might see the overthrown statue of 
Louis XIV. At dusk they reached the 
Temple, which, prison though it was, 
seemed to them a welcome refuge from 
the storm outside. 

Shortly before midnight on the rogth, 
while at rest in the Temple tower, the 
prisoners were aroused by a great com- 
motion below. ‘This was caused by the 
arrival of some municipal officers com- 
missioned to remove all except the ac- 
tual members of the royal family, and 
bring them to the Hdtel de Ville, to un- 
dergo an examination respecting a ‘se- 
cret correspondence,” which they were 
suspected of carrying on. In vain did 
the queen oppose the departure of Ma- 
dame de Lamballe, on the score of her 
being a relation. The moment of separa- 
tion had arrived. Marie Antoinette, and 
Madame Elisabeth, stood locked in the 
embrace of the friends who had shared 
alike their prosperity and adversity. 
“ They clung together,” says Hue (a valet 
of the king’s, who witnessed this painful 
scene), “with arms intertwined, uttering 
de tendres et déchirants adieux.” 

The Princesse de Lamballe, Madame 
de Tourzel, and Pauline, were then driven 


* Moore’s Journal in France during August and 
September, 1792. 

t We learn from the memoirs of Madame de Tour- 
zel (published in 1883) that the queen, on hearing this 
decision, earnestly implored Madame de Lamballe to 
leave her, and seek an asylum from existing troubles 
either with the Duc de Penthiév re, or in England; but 
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to the Hétel de Ville, where they were 
interrogated in turn in the principal hall. 
The princess answered briefly and guard- 
edly the string of petty questions asked 
her. Madame de Tourzel was next exam- 
ined; then Pauline, who informs us with 
refreshing candor, “I took care to tell 
them nothing but what I chose they 
should know, for I was not the least 
frightened.” She adds, “I felt as though 
supported by an invisible hand.”* From 
the Hotel de Ville they were taken to the 
prison of La Force. ‘This prison, the last 
traces of which have long since been 
swept away, consisted of two separate 
buildings in one inclosure, called respec- 
tively Grande and Petite Force. In the 
former were confined prisoners of both 
sexes; in the latter only women, princi- 
pally debtors and thieves. It was in 
Petite Force that the princess and her 
companions were incarcerated. They 
were placed in different cells at first ; but 
next-day, on Manuel’s visiting the prison, 
he yielded to their joint entreaties, and 
reunited them in one good-sized room. 
Here they passed ten days together. 

On the 26th of the month, news of the 
surrender of Longwy to the allied armies 
reached Paris. This intelligence produced 
indescribable consternation. A few days 
at most, it was supposed, would bring the 
Duke of Brunswick and his hosts to the 
very gates of the capital —and what Rev- 
olutionists might expect when that hap- 
pened, the duke’s violent manifesto, bris- 
tling with menaces, had already shown. 
While the Assembly was decreeing the 
formation of a fresh army to oppose the 
invaders, Danton, Marat, and other lead- 
ing members of the Commune, seized the 
opportunity to effect the destruction of 
all royalists within reach. A story was 
therefore circulated that, as soon as the 
army now forming had left, the prisons 
were to be thrown open by “certain con- 
cealed traitors,” the prisoners armed, and 
the friends of liberty, together with the 
wives and children of those who had 
marched against the enemy, put to death 
ex massé. This monstrous invention, pla- 
carded everywhere, duly roused the pas- 
sions of the mob. Ingress and egress, to 
and from Paris, were suspended for two 
days and two nights, during which domi- 
ciliary visits were made and arms seized. 
All those suspected, or related to those 
suspected, of royalist tendencies, were 
arrested. The prisons were filled to over- 
flowing. The Assembly, silenced by the 


* Souvenirs de quarante ans, by Madame de Béarn 
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very audacity of the Commune, neither 
objected nor remonstrated. 

The last letter which the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre had received from his daughter- 
in-law, was written in pencil] from the 
loge du logographe in the Assembly. He 
next heard of her having been taken to 
the Temple with the royal family. Later 
on came the account of her removal to La 
Force. He had been, from the first, in 
perpetual alarm about her. Immediate 
action was now imperative. He de- 
spatched a messenger to Manuel, offering 
him any sum he chose to name for-her 
release. Manuel did promise to procure 
her release, and is said to have accepted 
in return one hundred and fifty thousand 
francs(£6,000). Overtures of alike nature, 
in favor of the two Tourzels, are believed 
to have been made by members of their 
family. 

At midnight on Saturday the 1st Sep- 
tember, as the prisoners were asleep, the 
door of their room was opened, and a 
voice said, “ Mademoiselle de Tourzel, 
get up at once and follow me.” It wasno 
time to ask questions. Pauline rose and, 
having dressed with all speed, went out. 
She found a member of the Commune, 
named Hardy, awaiting her. He took her 
to a room below, gave her a peasant’s cos- 
tume, which she slipped over her own 
clothes, and led her away. 


You may imagine whether I slept again, or 
not, after Pauline had gone [writes Madame 
de Tourzel, in a letter describing these events].* 
I anxiously awaited the hour when our break- 
fast was usually brought tous. When it came, 
we were told that Paris had been in a state of 
commotion since the previous evening, that 
massacres were expected, that the prisons were 
threatened, indeed that many had been broken 
into already. I then felt sure that it must 
have been in order to save Pauline that they 
had removed her, and my only remaining re- 
gret was at not knowing whither she had been 
taken. I saw plainly enough the fate in store 
for the Princesse de Lamballe and myself. I 
will not say that I saw it without dread ; but I 
was able to endure the idea at least with resig- 
nation, It seemed to me that presence of mind 
alone would enable me to surmount the dan- 
gers before me, and I ceased to think of any- 
thing except how to preserve it. This was by 
no means easy, for the extreme agitation of my 
unhappy companion, the questions she kept 
asking me, the terrible conjectures she formed, 
almost deprived me of what heart I had. I 
strove to reassure and calm her; but finding 
that impossible, I proposed that we should 
cease talking, since we only increased our fears 
by exchanging them. 


* Addressed to an elder daughter, Madame de Sainte 
Aldegonde, then at Brussels. 





Towards evening the two were suddenly 
summoned and taken down into a court- 
yard where, says Madame de Tourzel, 
“were many other prisoners, and a multi- 
tude of shabbily clad, savage-looking peo- 
ple, most of them drunk.” As they stood 
there bewildered, a man with a more re- 
spectable air than the rest approached 
Madame de Tourzel, and let drop the 
words, “ Your daughter is saved.” The 
speaker was none other than Hardy, who 
had rescued Pauline the night before. In 
replying to questions from him and other 
bystanders, Madame de Tourzel had her 
attention occupied for some time. When 
at last she was able to look around, the 
Princess had disappeared. ... The 
courtyard was getting emptier by degrees. 
The prisoners, she was told, were being 
taken one by one to undergo a trial, after 
which they were either let off, or killed by 
the people stationed outside. At length 
she was herself called, and led before the 
judges. The knowledge that Pauline was 
safe, and that her own rescue was intended 
(for so Hardy had informed her) gave her 
courage. Her interrogation over, Hardy 
and ten others surrounded her, and con- 
ducted her into the street, where the 
ruffians employed to butcher the defence- 
less prisoners were collected. A cry was 
raised that an aristocrat was being allowed 
to escape; but thanks to the boldness of 
her escort, she was dragged unharmed 
through the mob, and hurried forward till 
a fiacre was obtained. Into this she was 
pushed, her deliverers mounting after her, 
some inside, some out. They were then 
driven, at full speed, to the house in 
which Pauline had taken refuge. On the 
way there, Madame de Tourzel made 
eager inquiries as to what had become of 
the Princesse de Lamballe; but at mention 
of that name, Hardy shook his head and 
was silent — adding, after a moment, that 
he would have saved her too, “if it had 
lain in his power.” 

By night, the prison of Petite Force 
stood empty. Of those shut up there, 
many had been slain, many liberated, and 
a few transferred to Grande Force, to be 
dealt with later. Among these was the 
princess, who, wken Madame de Tourzel 
lost sight of her in the courtyard, was 
already on the way to her new cell. Her 
removal from one part of the building to 
another, just when many of her fellow- 
captives were set free, shows that the 
Council of the Commune had determined 
to sacrifice her. That Manuel himself 
wished to save her, seems not unlikely: 
yet to have pleaded with his ferocious 
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colleagues for the life of this particular 
prisoner — this friend of Marie Antoinette, 
branded with the odious name of Bourbon 
— might have brought suspicion and ruin 
on himself. He was therefore content 
with directing some of the hired assassins 
to assist in her rescue, if occasion offered. 
On this same Sunday night, in this 
same prison of La Force, there was an 
elderly Jawyer named Maton, who survived 
to write an account of the hours he passed 
there. He, and several companions con- 
fined in the same ward, could hear the 
cries of those being assassinated in the 
street. Not only the turnkeys, but at 
times the murderers themselves, burst 
into the ward. One of them, whose arm 
and coat-sleeve up to the very shoulder, 
as well as his sabre, were covered with 
blood, was heard to say that “for two 
hours he had been despatching right and 
left, and was wearier than a hodman who 
had been beating plaster for two days.” 


One prisoner after another [continues Ma- 
ton] was torn from my part of the prison to 
meet his fate. At every opening of the grate, 
I expected to hear them call my name. At 
length all the chambers on our corridor had 
been emptied except our own. We were four 
together, and seemed to have been forgotten. 
We addressed our prayers in common to the 
Eternal to be delivered from this great peril. 
Our situation was a thousand times more hor- 
rible than death.* 


An agony still more intense than Ma- 
ton’s must have been that of the Princesse 
de Lamballe in her solitary cell. The 
commotion within and without the prison, 
the hurrying of feet along the corridor, 
the grating of locks and muttering of 
hoarse voices, must have been heard by 
her with such acuteness as terror alone 
can impart. 

Soon after six o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing — about which time Maton was led 
before the tribunal and acquitted — there 
came a lull. The slaughterers had gone 
to refresh themselves with wine, and re- 
ceive payment at the Commune for their 
night’s work. 

Worn out with fatigue, and already half 
dead from fright, the princess flung her- 
self on her pallet, and possibly yielded to 
a hope that the worst was over. But she 
had not long lain there awake and trem- 
bling, when the door of her cell was thrown 
open, and two rough-looking men, in the 
uniform of the National Guard, entered. 
They told her to get up and come with 


* “Ma résurrection,” by P. A. Maton, reprinted in 
* Histoire Parlementaire.” 
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them directly, as it was intended to re- 
move her to the Abbaye. She replied 
that, as all prisons were alike to her, she 
was as ready to remain in her present one 
as go to another; she entreated them, 
therefore, to leave her where she was. 
Upon this they departed, but only to reap- 
pear, after a short absence, and inform 
her that obey she must, for her life de- 
pended on it. At the same moment the 
noise outside the prison recommenced, 
and loud cries of “ La Lamballe! La Lam- 
balle ! ” reached her ears. 

Leaning on the arm of one of the guards 
— she was too weak to walk alone — she 
descended to the prison hall, where the 
men acting as judges were seated, with 
the gaol register open before them.* The 
hall was filled with armed executioners, 
whose hands, faces, and clothes were 
stained with blood, while from the gate- 
way came the roars of the mob calling for 
afresh victim. On entering this scene of 
horror, the princess fainted away, and 
remained in that state several minutes, 
upheld by her two conductors. She re- 
gained her senses presently, but the awful 
reality to which she woke made her 
swoon afresh. At length she seemed to 
have revived sufficiently to undergo her 
interrogation. The following, according 
to Peltier (who obtained the particulars 
from an eyewitness), were the questions 
asked her and the answers she gave : — 

“ Your name?” 

“ Maria Louisa, Princess of Savoy.” 

“ Your condition ?” 

“ Superintendant of the queen’s house- 
hold.” 

“ Were you aware of the conspiracies 
at court on the roth of August?” 

“If there were any conspiracies on the 
Ioth of August, I had no knowledge of 
them.” 

“ Then swear to love liberty and equal- 
ity, and to hate the king, queen, and roy- 
alty.” 

“T will take the first oath, but not the 
last. It is not in my heart.” 

Here somebody standing by —prob- 
ably one of Manuel’s emissaries — mut- 
tered in her ear, “ Swear then, or you’re a 
dead woman !” 

The prisoner made no reply ; but rais- 
ing both her hands, pressed them against 
her eyes, as though to shut out some hate- 
ful vision. At the same time, one of the 
judges gave the usual signal of dismissal, 
saying, “ Let madame be set at liberty.’ 

* It is not known for certain who these wretches 


were. The statement that Hébert (Pére Duchéne) was 
one of them, has been satisfactorily disproved. 
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This sentence, like “Take her to the 
Abbaye,” meant that she was con- 
demned. The princess, no doubt, inter- 
preted the words literally, for, on hearing 
them, she turned and made a step towards 
the gate. Thereupon two of the murder- 
ers caught hold of her by either arm and 
led her out between them, with the inten- 
tion, it may be, of saving her if they could. 
But, on getting outside among the tigers 
in human form surging around her, on 
seeing the ground strewn with corpses, on 
hearing the savage yells that greeted her 
appearance, her senses again forsook her, 
and she fell backwards between the men, 
who continued to bear her along. In- 
stantly she received on the head a blow 
from a bludgeon; this was followed by a 
stroke from a sabre, and then a rain of 
pike-thrusts brought her stunned and 
bleeding to the ground. But her martyr- 
dom was not yet complete. Before death 
came to her release, she had undergone 
tortures and indignities from which we 
willingly avert our eyes. 


After the removal of the princess and 
Madame de Tourzel from the Temple, the 
dauphin had been taught by his mother a 
prayer for each, which he repeated nightly 
at her knee. The first question the king 
and queen always put to Manuel when he 
came, as he often did, to visit the Temple, 
was how it fared with the prisoners at La 
Force, his answer being usually that they 
were ex sureté, or else tranguilles. The 
latter was his report at eleven o’clock on 
this third day of September, at which 
time the princess had ceased to breathe, 
as he well knew. Perhaps he had not the 
heart to say what had really happened. 

The king’s personal attendant, Cléry, 
vividly describes what took place in the 
afternoon : — 


While the King and Queen were at dinner, 
the beating of drums and cries of the populace 
were distinctly heard. The Royal Family 
quitted the dining-room in considerable alarm, 
and assembled in the Queen’s room, while I 
went down to dine with Tison and his wife, 
who were in service at the Temple. We had 
hardly taken our seats when a head, on the 
point of a pike, was held up to the window. 
Tison’s wife gave aloud scream, The barba- 
rians outside evidently thought it was the 
Queen’s voice, for we heard them laughing 
immoderately. Imagining that her Majesty 
must be still at table, they held their trophy in 
such a position that, had she been in the room, 
she could not have helped seeing it : it was the 
head of the Princesse de Lamballe. Although 
marked with biood it was not disfigured; her 
fair hair, still in curl, waved round the end of 
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the pike. I rushed off at once to the King, 
Terror had so altered my expression that the 
Queen observed it; but it was important to 
hide from her the cause. All I wanted was to 
warn the King or Madame Elisabeth. How- 
ever, there were two municipal officers in the 
room. The Queen inquired why I was not at 
dinner. I told her I was not feeling well. 
Just then, another municipal officer entered, 
and began conferring mysteriously with his 
colleagues, The King begged of them to let 
him know if the lives of his family were in 
danger. “The report has got about,” replied 
they, “ that you and your family are no longer 
in the Temple, and therefore the people are 
calling for you to show yourselves at the win- 
dow. But this we are not going to ailow, 
Good citizens should display more confidence 
in their officers.” All this time, the uproar 
without went on increasing, and we could hear 
a volley of abusive language levelled at the 
Queen, Another municipal officer then walked 
in, followed by four men deputed by the people 
to certify to the presence of the prisoners, 
One of these last, who wore the uniform of a 
National Guard, with epaulettes on his shoul- 
ders, and a long sabre in his hand, insisted 
that their Majesties should appear at the win- 
dow. The municipal officers however still ob- 
jecting, he thus brutally addressed the Queen: 
“They only want to prevent your seeing Lam- 
balle’s head, which has been brought you to 
let you see how the people revenge themselves 
on their tyrants. I advise you to appear then, 
unless you wish the people to come up here,” 
On hearing these words, the Queen sank down 
in a fainting-fit. I flew to her assistance, and 
with the aid of Madame Elisabeth placed her 
in a chair, while her children, bursting into 
tears, strove by their caresses to bring her to 
herself. As the man who had spoken seemed 
disposed to linger in the room, the King said 
to him sternly, “ We are prepared for anything, 
sir; but you might have spared the Queen the 
knowledge of this terrible calamity.” The 
fellow then departed with his comrades, Their 
object in coming was accomplished.* 


There were other hearts to be wrung 
besides those of the captives at the Tem- 
ple. Intelligence of the crime committed 
at La Force reached Vernon at midnight 
on the 3rd; but the Duc de Penthiévre 
was not told of it. It was broken very 
gently to the Duchess of Orleans next 
morning; and she, stifling her own an- 
guish as best she could, had to decide 
how the cruel truth should be conveyed 
to her father, his state of health being 
such that it was thought dangerous to 
cause him too suddena shock. The fol- 
lowing plan was at last agreed upon and 
adopted. It was early — not seven o’clock 
— and the duke still slept. On awaking, 
he found his daughter, his chaplain, phy- 


* Journal de Cléry, pp. 41-43. 
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sician, and secretary, with others of his 
household, seated in his bedroom. He 
looked inquiringly from face to face, but 
no one smiled, no one spoke. There was 
a deep, significant silence, broken at 
length by the sobs of the duchess, who 
had hidden her face in her hands. Then 
the truth dawned on him. His worst fears 
had been realized; his cherished daugh- 
ter-in-law was no more. Raising his 
clasped hands heavenwards, he exclaimed, 
“Mon Dieu! vous le savez—je crois 
n’avoir rien & me reprocher! ” 

His first emotion over, he became calm ; 
but from that day he drooped and de- 
clined. Six months afterwards, he was 
carried to his grave. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


-BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE crisis, however, was averted — 
“ mercifully,” as Lady Markham said. 
Dr. Howard from Southampton — whom 
she had thought of only by chance, on the 
spur of the moment, as a way of getting 
rid of Markham — produced some new 
lights; and in reality was so successful 
with the invalid, that he rallied, and it 
became possible to remove him by slow 
stages to his own house, to die there, 
which he did in due course, but some time 
after, and decorously, in the right way and 
place. Frances felt herself like a spec- 
tator at a play during all this strange ia- 
terval, looking on at the third act of a 
tragedy, which somehow had got involved 
in a drawing-room comedy, with scenes 
alternating, and throwing a_ kind of 
wretched reflection of their poor humor 
upon the tableaux of the darker drama. 
She thought that she never should forget 
the countenance of Nelly Winterbourn as 
she took her seat beside her husband in 
the invalid carriage in which he was con- 
veyed away, and turned to wave a farewell 
to the little group which had assembled to 
watch the departure. Her face was 
quivering with a sort of despairing im- 
patience, wretchedness, self-pity, the mis- 
erable anticipations of a living creature 
tied to one who was dead — nerves and 
temper and every part of her being 
wrought to a feverish excitement, made 
half delirious by the prospect, the possi- 
bility of escape. A wretched sort of 
spasmodic smile was upon her lips as she 
waved her hand to the spectators — those 





spectators all on the watch to read her 
countenance, who, she knew, were as well 
aware of the position as herself. Frances 
was learning the lesson thus set practi- 
cally before her with applications of her 
own. She knew now to a great extent 
what it all meant, and why Markham dis- 
appeared as soon as the carriage drove 
away; while her mother, with an aspect 
of intense relief, returned to her guests. 
“‘T feel as if I could breathe again,” Lady 
Markham said. “ Not that I should have 
grudged anything I could do for poor dear 
Nelly; but there is something so terrible 
in a death in one’s house.” 

“] quite enter into your feelings, dear 
—oh, quite!” said Mrs. Montague; 
“ most painful, and most embarrassing be- 
sides.” 

“ Oh, as for that!” said Lady Markham. 
“It would have been indeed a great annoy- 
ance and vexation to break up our pleasant 
party, and put out all your plans. But 
one has to submit in such cases. How- 
ever, I am most thankful it has not come 
to that. Poor Mr. Winterbourn may last 
yet — for months, Dr. Howard says.” 

“ Dear me; do you think that is to be 
desired?” said the other, “for poor 
Nelly’s sake.” 

“Poor Nelly!” said the young ladies. 
“Only fancy, months! What a terrible 
fate!” 

“ And yet it was supposed to be a great 
match for her, a penniless girl!” 

“It was a great match,” said Lady 
Markham composedly. ‘ And dear Nelly 
has always behaved so well. She is an 
example to many women that have much 
less to put up with than she has. 
Frances, will you see about the lawn 
tennis? I am sure you want to shake off 
the impression, you poor girls, who have 
been so good.” 

“Oh, dear Lady Markham, you don’t 
suppose we could have gone on laughing 
and making a noise while there was such 
anxiety in the house. But we shall like 
a game now that there is no impropri- 
ety ——” 

“And we are all so glad,” said the 
mother, “that there was no occasion for 
turning out! for our visits are so dove- 
tailed, I don’t know where we should have 
gone — and our house in the hands of the 
workmen. I, for one, am very thankful 
that poor Mr. Winterbourn has a little 
longer to live.’ 

Thus, after this singular episode, the 
ordinary life of the household was re- 
sumed; and though the name of poor 
Nelly recurred at intervals for a day or 
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two, there were many things that were of 
more importance —a great garden party, 
for instance, for which, fortunately, Lady 
Markham had not cancelled the invita- 
tions, a yachting expedition, various other 
pleasant things. The comments of the 
company were diverted to Claude, who, 
finding Frances more easily convinced 
than the others that draughts were to be 
carefully avoided, sought her out on most 
occasions, nothwithstanding her plain 
speaking about his fancifulness. 

“Perhaps you were right,” he said, 
“that I think too much about my health. 
I shouldn’t wonder if you were quite 
right. But I have always been warned 
that I was very delicate; and perhaps that 
makes one rather a bore to one’s friends.” 

“Oh, I hope you will forgive me, Mr. 
Ramsay! I never meant - 

“There is poor Winterbourn, you see,” 
said Claude, accepting the broken apology, 
with a benevolent nod of his head and the 
mild pathos of asmile. ‘ He was one of 
your rash people, never paying any atten- 
tion to what was the matter with him. He 
was quite a well-preserved sort of man 
when he married Nelly St. John ; and now 
you see whata wreck! By Jove, though, 
I shouldn’t like my wife, if I married, to 
treat me like Nelly. But I promise you 
there should be no Markham in my case.” 

“I don’t know what Markham has to 
do with it,” said Frances with sudden 
spirit. 

“Oh, you don’t know! Well,” he con- 
tinued, looking at her, “ perhaps you don’t 
know; and so much the better. Never 
mind about Markham. I should expect 
my wife to be with me when I am ill; not 
to leave me to servants, to give me my — 
everything I had to take; and to cheer me 
up, you know. Do you think there is 
anything unreasonable in that ?” 

“QO no, indeed. Of course, if —if — 
she was fond of you—which of course 
she would be, or you would not want to 
marry her.” 

“Yes,” said Claude. “Go on, please; 
I like to hear you talk.” 

“T mean,” said Frances, stumbling a 
little, feeling a significance in this encour- 
agement which disturbed her, “that, of 
course —there would be no question of 
reasonableness. She would just do it by 
nature. One never asks if it is reasonable 
or not.” 

“Ah, you mean you wouldn’t. But 
other girls are different. There is Con, 
for instance.” 

“Mr. Ramsay, I don’t think you ought 
to speak to me soabout my sister. Con- 








stance, if she were in such a position, 
would do — what was right.” 

“For that matter, I suppose Nelly 
Winterbourn does what is right —at least, 
every one says she behaves so well. If 
that is what you mean by right, I shouldn’t 
relish it at all in my wife.” 

Frances said nothing for a minute, and 
then she asked: “Are you going to be 
married, Mr. Ramsay?” in a tone which 
was half indignant, half amused. 

At this he started a little and gave her 
an inquiring look, ‘ That is a question 
that wants thinking of,” he said. “ Yes, 
I suppose I am, if I can find any one as 
nice as that. You are always giving me 
renseignements, Miss Waring. If | can 
find some one who will, as you say, never 
ask whether it is reasonable 4 

“Then,” said Frances, recovering some- 
thing of the sprightliness which had dis- 
tinguished her in old days, “ you don’t 
want to marry any one in particular, but 
just a wife?” 

‘What else could I marry?” he asked 
in a peevish tone. Then, with a change 
of his voice: “I don’t want to conceal 
anything from you; and there is no doubt 
you must have heard —I was engaged to 
your sister Con; but she ran away from 
me,” he added with pathos. ‘“ You must 
have heard that.” 

“I do not wonder that you were very 
fond of her,’ cried Frances. “I see no 
one so delightful as — she would be if she 
were here.” 

She had meant to make a simple state- 
ment, and say, “No one so delightful as 
she ;” but paused, remembering that the 
circumstances had not been to Con- 
stance’s advantage, and that here she 
would have been in her proper sphere. 

As for Claude, he was somewhat em- 
barrassed. He said: “ Fond is perhaps 
not exactly the word. I thought she 
would have suited me — better than any 
one I knew.” 

“If that was all,” said Frances, “ you 
would not mind very much; and I do not 
wonder that she came away; for it would 
be rather dreadful to be married because 
a gentleman thought one suited him.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that would be so— 
in every case,” cried Claude with sudden 
earnestness. 

“In any case, I think you should never 
tell the girl’s sister, Mr. Ramsay; it is not 
a very nice thing to do.” 

“ Miss Waring — Frances! —I was not 
thinking of you as any girl’s sister; I was 
thinking of you 6 

“T hope not at all; for it would bea 
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great pity to waste any more thoughts on 
our family,” said Frances. “I have 
sometimes been a little vexed that Con- 
stance came, for it changed all my life, 
and took me away from every one I knew. 
But I am glad you have told me this, for 
now I understand it quite.” She did not 
rise from where she was seated and leave 
him, as he almost hoped she would, mak- 
ing a little quarrel of it, but sat still, with 
a composure which Claude felt was much 
less complimentary. ‘ Now that I know 
all about it,” she said, after a little inter- 
val, with a laugh, “I think what you want 
would be very unreasonable—and what 
no woman could do.” 

“You said the very reverse five minutes 
ago,” he said sulkily. 

“ Yes — but I didn’t know what the — 
what the wages were,” she said with an- 
other laugh. “It is you who are giving 
me renseignements now.” 

Claude took his complaint next morn- 
ing to Lady Markham’s room. “She 
actually chaffed me — chaffed me, I assure 
you; though she looks as if butter would 
not melt in her mouth.” 

“ That is a little vulgar, Claude. If you 
talk like that to a girl, what can you ex- 
pect? Some, indeed, may be rather grate- 
ful to you, as showing how little you look 
for; but you know I have always told you 
what you ought to do is to inspire a 
grande passion.” 

“That is what I should like above 
all things to do,” said the young man; 
“ but ” 

“ But—it would cost too much trou- 
ble?” 

“Perhaps; and I am not an impas- 
sioned sort of man. Lady Markham, was 
it really from me that Constance ran 
away?” 

“TI have told you before, Claude, that 
was not how it should bespoken of. She 
did not run away. She took into her 
head a romantic idea of making acquaint- 
ance with her father, in which Markham 
encouragedher. Or perhaps it was Mark- 
ham that put it into her head. It is pos- 
sible —I can’t tell you—that Markham 
had already something else in his own 
head, and that he had begun to think it 
would be a good thing to try if other 
changes could be made.” 

“What could Markham have in his 
head ? and what changes ——” 

“Oh,” she cried, “how can you ask 
me? I know how you have all been talk- 
ing. You speculate, just as I do.” 

“TI don’t think so, Lady Markham,” 
said Claude, “1am sure Markham would 
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find all that sort of thing a great bore. 
Of course I know what you mean. But I 
don’t think so. I have always told them 
my opinion. Whatever may happen, 
Markham will stick to you.” 

“Poor Markham!” she said with a 
quick revulsion of feeling. “ After all, it 
is a little hard, is it not, that he should 
have nothing brighter than that to look to 
in his life?” 

“Than you?” said Claude. “If you 
ask my opinion, I don’tthink so. 1 think 
he’s a lucky fellow. An old mother, I 
don’t deny, might beabore. An old lady, 
half blind, never hearing what you say, 
sitting by the fire—like the mothers in 
bocks, or the Mrs. Nickleby kind. But 
you are as young and handsome and 
bright as any of them— keeping every- 
thing right for him, asking nothing. Up- 
on my word, I think he is very well off. 
I wish I were in his place.” 

Lady Markham was pleased. Affec- 
tionate flattery of this kind is always sweet 
to a woman. She laughed, and said he 
was a gay deceiver. “ But, my dear boy, 
you will make me think a great deal more 
of myself than I have any right to think.” 

“You ought to think more of yourself. 
And so you really do not think that 
Con—— In many ways, dear Lady 
Markham, I feel that Con — understood 
me better than any one else, except 
you.” 

“TI think you are right, Claude,” she 
said with a grave face. 

“IT am beginning to feel quite sure I 
am right. When she writes, does she 
never say anything about me?” 

“ Of course, she always — asks for you.” 

“Ts that all? Asking does not mean 
much.” 

** What more could she say? Of course 
she knows that she has-lost her place in 
your affection by her own rashness.” 

“ Not lost, Lady Markham. It is not 
so easy to do that.” 

“It is true. Perhaps I should have 
said, fears that she has forfeited — your 
respect.” 

“After all, she has done nothing 
wrong,” he said. 

“* Nothing wrong ; but rash, headstrong, 
foolish. O yes, she has been all that. It 
is in the Waring blood.” 

* 1 think you are a little hard upon her, 
Lady Markham. By the way, don’t you 
think yourself, that with two daughters to 
marry, and —and all that, it would be a 
good thing if Mr. Waring — for you must 
have got over all your little tiffs long ago 
— don’t you think that it would be a good 
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thing if he could be persuaded to — come 
back?” 

She had watched him with eyes that 
gleamed from below her dropped eyelids. 
She said now, as she had done to Sir 
Thomas: “I should put no difficulties in 
the way, you may be sure.” 

“It would be more respectable,” said 
Claude. “If getting old is good for any- 
thing, you know, it should make up quar- 
rels; don’t you think so? It would bea 
great deal better inevery way. And then 
Markham id 

“Markham,” she said, “you think, 
would then be free?” 

“*Well—then it wouldn’t matter par- 
ticularly about Markham, what he did,” 
the young man said. 

Lady Markham had borne a great many 
such assaults in her life as if she felt 
nothing; but as a matter of fact she did 
feel them deeply; and when a probable 
new combination was thus calmly set be- 
fore her, her usual composure was put to 
a severe test. She smiled upon Claude, 
indeed, as long as he remained with her, 
and allowed him no glimpse of her real 
feelings ; but when he was gone, felt for 
a moment her heart fail her. She had, 
even in the misfortunes which had crossed 
her life, secured always a great share of 
her own way. Many people do this even 
when they suffer most. Whether they 
get it cheerfully or painfully, they yet get 
it, which is always something. Waring, 
when, in his fastidious impatience and 
irritation, because he did not get his, he 
had flung forth into the unknown, and 
abandoned her and her life altogether, did 
still, though at the cost of pain and scan- 
dal, help his wife to this triumph, that she 
departed from none of her requirements, 
and remained mistress of the battlefield. 
She had her own way, though he would 
not yield to it. But as a woman grows 
older, and becomes less capable of that 
pertinacity which is the best means of 
securing her own way, and when the con- 
flicting wills against hers are many in- 
stead of being only one, the state of the 
matter changes. Constance had turned 
against her, when she was on the eve of 
an arrangement which would have been 
so very much for Con’s good. And 
Frances, though so submissive in some 
points, would not be so, she felt instinc- 
tively, on others. And Markham — that 
was the most fundamental shock of all — 
Markham might possibly in the future 
have prospects and hopes independent 
altogether of his mother’s, in antagonism 
with all her arrangements. This, which 
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she had not anticipated, went to her heart. 
And when she thought of what had been 
suggested to her with so much compos- 
ure, — the alteration of her whole life, the 
substitution of her husband, from whom 
she had been so long parted, who did not 
think as she did nor live as she did, for 
her son, who, with all his faults, which 
she knew so well, was yet in sympathy 
with her in all she thought and wished 
and knew — this suggestion made her sick 
and faint. It had come, though not with 
any force, even from Markham himself. 
It had come from Sir Thomas, who was 
one of the oldest of her friends; and now 
Claude set it before her in all the forcible 
simplicity of commonplace: it would be 
more respectable! She laughed almost 
violently when he left her, but it was a 
laugh which was not far from tears. 

“Claude has been complaining of you,” 
she said to Frances, recovering herself 
with an instantaneous effort when her 
daughter came into the room; “but I 
don’t object, my dear. Unless you had 
found that you could like him yourself, 
which would have been the best thing, 
perhaps — you were quite right in what 
you said. So far as Constance is con- 
cerned, it is all that I could wish.” 

‘*Mamma,” said Frances, “ you don’t 
want Constance — you would not let her 
— accept that?” 

“ Accept what? My love, you must 
not be soemphatic. Accept a life full of 
luxury, splendor even, if she likes —and 
every care forestalled. My dear little 
girl, you don’t know anything about the 
world.” 

Frances pondered for some time before 
she replied. ‘ Mamma,” she said again, 
“if such a case arose — you said that 
the best thing for me would have been 
to have liked — Mr. Ramsay. There is 
no question of that. But if such a case 
arose ——” 

“Yes, my dear ” — Lady Markham took 
her daughter’s hand in her own and looked 
at her with a smile of pleasure — “I hope 
it will some day, And what then?” 

“Would you—think the same about 
me? Would you consider the life full of 
luxury, as you said—would you desire 
for me the same thing as for Constance? ” 

Lady Markham held the girl’s hand 
clasped in both of hers; the soft, caressing 
atmosphere about her enveloped Frances. 
“ My dear,” she said, “this is a very se- 
rious question. You are not asking me 
for curiosity alone?” 

“It is avery serious question,” Frances 
said. 
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And the mother and daughter looked at 
each other closely, with more meaning, 
perhaps, than had as yet been in the eyes 
of either, notwithstanding all the excite- 
ment of interest in their first meeting. It 
was some time before another word was 
said. Frances saw in her mother a wom- 
an full of determination, very clear as to 
what she wanted, very unlikely to be 
turned from it by soiter impulses, al- 
though outside she was so tender and 
soft; and Lady Markham saw in Frances 
a girl who was entirely submissive, yet 
immovable, whose dove’s eyes had a 
steady, soft gaze, against which the kin- 
dred light of her own had no power, It 
was a mutual revelation. There was no 
conflict nor appearance of conflict between 
these two, so like each other, two gentle 
and soft-voiced women, both full of natu- 
ral courtesy and disinclination to wound 
or offend ; both seeing everything around 
them very clearly from her own, perhaps 
limited, puint of view; and both feeling 
that between them nothing but the abso- 
lute truth would do. 

“You trouble me, Frances,” said Lady 
Markham at length. ‘ When sucha case 
arises, it will be time enough. In the 
abstract, I should of course feel for one 
as I feel for the other. Nay, stop a little. 
I should wish to provide for you, as for 
Constance, a life of assured comfort. 
Well, if you will drive me to it, of wealth 
and all that wealth brings. Assuredly, 
that is what I should wish.” She gave 
Frances’s hand a pressure which was 
almost painful, and then dropped it. “1 
hope you have no fancy for poverty theo- 
retically, like your patron saint,” she 
added lightly, trying to escape from the 
gravity of the question by a laugh. 

‘* Mother,” said Frances, in a voice 
which was tremulous and yet steady, “I 
want to tell you —I think neither of pov- 
erty nor of money. Iam more used, per- 
haps, to the one than the other. I will do 
what you wish in everything — everything 
else; but 

“ Not in the one thing which would 
probably be the only thing I asked of 
you,” said Lady Markham with a smile. 
She put her hands on Frances’s shoulders 
and gave herakissupon her cheek. “ My 
dear child, you probably think this is 
quite original,” she said; “ but I assure 
you it is what almost every daughter one 
time or other says to her parents. Any- 
thing e/se—anything; but Hap- 
pily, there is no question between you and 
me. Let us wait till the occasion arises. 
It is always time enough to fall out.” 
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WE entered Biscarosse just as the chil- 
dren were trooping out of the communal 
school, each pair of sadots making as much 
clatter on the pavements as a pair of bird- 
clappers. We stopped at an inn the mer- 
its of which my companion had been 
painting for the last half-hour in glowing 
colors. So anxious was he to have all the 
honor of introducing a stranger that he 
ran on abead and announced my approach 
to a lank and red-haired girl who was ex- 
hibiting a pair of naked feet on the thresh- 
old. The red-haired damsel did not seem 
at all overcome by the apparition of a 
tourist. One tramp to her was as good 
or as bad as another. As I entered she 
merely moved a little on one side, doubt- 
less to place her brown toes where they 
would be safe from my boots. It was a 
straggling, sprawling, uninteresting, cheer- 
less auderge, but it was the best in the 
place. Having ordered dinner, 1 asked 
the resin-gatherer what he would drink 
before we parted. “A little absinthe,” 
saidhe. Oh! green-eyed demon, so you 
had found your way even to this Ultima 
Thule! The audergiste poured some of 
the familiar spirit into a glass. Then my 
unsophisticated man of the woods took 
the water-bottle, lifted it up, and let a slen- 
der stream trickle into the glass; the 
demon at the bottom showed his green 
eye immediately, and the mixture as it 
rose rippled and sparkled with prismatic 
hues. My innocent friend knew the trick 
as well as any boulevardier. Well, I 
ought not to have been surprised, for he 
had been a soldier, and the military edu- 
cation is not confined to the use of arms. 
As we parted company he shook my hand 
hard and long, hoped that 1 would visit 
him again, and actually proposed that I 
should go back with him to his hut and 
pass the night there, promising to show 
me the next day all the curious things in 
the forest between the lake and the sea. 
I sometimes regret that I did not accept 
his offer. 

While the dinner was being cooked I 
roamed about the village, where I found 
two objects of interest — a church with a 
spire entirely roofed with strips of wood, 
and atree. As it was getting dusk I post- 
poned my visit to the church until the 
next morning, but the tree I examined at 
once. It was a pollard elm of immense 
girth, and so old that about a dozen chil- 
dren were playing in the hollow of it. 
Nothing but the shell of the great trunk 
remained except a few gnarled branches 
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and a crown of leaves. This tree I found 
had a local celebrity, not only on account 
of its great age, on which speculation was 
silent, for it was an “ immemorial elm,” 
but because it had the peculiarity of put- 
ting forth white instead of green leaves 
every spring. The white leaves appeared 
near the trunk and the green leaves came 
afterwards. This was no village myth, 
for I could see clusters of hoary leaves 
still hanging underneath the green. The 
children wondered much what there was in 
the venerable tree to interest me. 

On my return to the inn I found a much 
more sumptuous dinner awaiting me than 
I hadexpected. First I had tomato soup, 
than an omelette, next the beef that helped 
to make the soup; afterwards macaroni, 
roast turtle-dove, cheese, grapes, and 
pears. The red-haired domestic, who had 
put on stately manners with a pair of 
slippers, told me as she set the macaroni 
down that aturtle wascoming. I told her 
I would have the roast first. She insisted 
that I must eat the macaroni first. We 
had a regular battle on the point, but in 
the end I carried the day, and she took 
the macaroni back to the kitchen. Pres- 
ently she brought in the poor little dove, 
with its pretty, rose-colored feet turned 
towards heaven. To eat a turtle-dove 
seemed very like sacrilege, but the voice 
of conscience was soon hushed and the 
deed was done. 

At half past seven the angelus rang, 
and at nine there was scarcely a light to 
be seen in the village. 1 went to bed 
because everybody else did so, and such 
is the force of example that I was as 
sleepy as if it were midnight. At four 
o'clock the angelus rang again. Two 
hours later I was up and about. I visited 
the church. It was a sixteenth-century 
building, with nothing peculiar to mark it 
except the wood-covered spire. The in- 
terior was strongly scented by the bunches 
of peppermint flowers that had been gath- 
ered by children and placed upon the 
altars. The church stood in the midst of 
the burying-ground—a piece of rough 
field, without trees, or shrubs, or garden 
flowers; without monuments and memo- 
rial emblems, excepting a few stone slabs 
and little wooden crosses stuck here and 
there among the long grass, wild carrots, 
camomile, low brambles glistening with 
blackberries, and flowering mallows. 

My dinner, bed, and breakfast at Bisca- 
rosse cost me fiive francs filty centimes. 
I put these details down for the informa- 
tion and guidance of other tramps. I do 
not mention gratuities to red-haired girls 
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and others. One can travel through the 
Landes on foot for eight francs a day, and 
still afford to be liberal according to the 
local notions of liberality. 

The hour came for the knapsack to be 
hoisted again and the journey resumed. 
I had recovered from the fatigue that one 
always feels for the first two days of a 
walking tour after several months of com- 
parative inactivity. The knapsack now 
seemed as light as a feather, and the con- 
sciousness of renewed strength gave an 
appetite for fresh exertion. From Bisca- 
rosse I took a south-easterly course to 
Parentis, and had the Lake of Parentis, 
which is about two-thirds as large as that 
of Cazau,on my right. It-was completely 
hidden, however, by the pines. The road, 
which ran through a dense forest, was a 
good one. After passing an army of 
geese drawn up in battle array, 1 met a 
party of women with wide-brimmed straw 
hats on their heads, which gave them the 
appearance of being thatched. Their cu- 
riosity was so much aroused by the sight 
of me that they stopped still and stared. 
One of them asked me a question in her 
patois. I told her that I did not under- 
stand; and she replied, “Je comprenais 
pas Frangais.” This is an example of 
the funny French spoken hereabouts, even 
by people who use the language fluently 
enough. The woman who wished me to 
drink eau sucrée on the road to Cazau, 
in speaking to her husband, used the 
form souvinse-tu ? for souviens-tu? These 
corruptions, however, must not be con- 
fused with the patois of the country, which 
is a distinct dialect, differing as much 
from French as French does from Italian 
or Spanish; but the Latin idiom is com- 
mon to all. Even in the Landes the 
patois varies according to geographical 
conditions. Thus, the farther one goes 
south the more one is struck by the open 
vowel sounds and full accentuation of syl- 
lables. In the Chalosse, the district south 
of the Adour, the patois contains many 
words of Basque origin. In the larger 
villages of the Landes, it is very unuqual 
now to find people who cannot speak 
French fluently. But'the French of Gas- 
cony is not unlike the French of “ Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe,” so despised by Chaucer. 
For instance, the Gascons give almost 
the English pronunciation of train and 
pine and franc to the French words ¢rain, 
pin, and franc. Many other examples of 
this similarity might be mentioned. 

Now I saw what I had been anxiously 
looking out for—men on stilts. They 
were a party of three herdsmen, and their 
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cattle were browsing among the heather. 
The men stood about four feet from 
the ground. Their well-developed, sinewy 
legs were bare to the knee, but the soles 
of their feet were protected from the wood 
of the stilts by a piece of sheep’s or goat’s 
skin, the woolly side turned upwards. On 
their backs were wallets, also of sheep’s 
or goat’s skin, for carrying food and wa- 
ter. One man had a great green umbrella 
strapped to his back. Before I reached 
the spot where the stiltmen were stand- 
ing, | was accosted by a shabby-genteel 
looking tramp with a long beard, who, 
claiming me, no doubt, as a brother of the 
road, tried to draw me into conversation 
on the advantages of using stilts in this 
sandy region. He was not long in dis- 
covering that I was an Englishman, and 
he assured me that he had had the honor 
of counting among his most esteemed 
friends many of my countrymen whom he 
met in his native place, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
It was a relief when he came to business, 
and told me he was sans /e-sou and had 
passed the night on the heather. I gave 
him some sous and wished him Jdox 
voyage. ‘Tank you, sir,” he said, as he 
continued his journey. In afew minutes 
he turned round again and shouted, * Tank 
you, sir!” This performance he repeated 
at intervals until he was out of hearing. 
The stiltmen observed this little comedy 
with quiet wonder. One of them asked 
me if “that monsieur’”? was an old ac- 
quaintance of mine. I replied that he 
was not. I was then asked if I was a 
merchant —a polite term for a pedlar. 
“No, I am travelling like this for my 
pleasure.” Great amusement and equal 
incredulity of the stilted gentlemen, who 
stared alternately at one another and at 
me, but said no more. I saw plainly 
enough that it would be easier for me to 
convince them that 1 was a ghost than 
that I travelled on foot through the wil- 
derness of the Landes with a knapsack 
on my back for the sake of pleasure. 

I went on my way, but I soon met an- 
other stilted mortal, who had a numerous 
flock of goats, most of them black and all 
very long in the leg. His dog’s suspi- 
cions were deeply stirred by seeing me 
stop and make a note in my book, and he 
barked furiously. Like other dogs he 


had carefully studied all the movements 
of the human being, but this one was new 
to his experience, 

Occasional breaks in the forest, show- 
ing fields of maize, patches of tobacco 
and melons, cottages with trellised vines 
for porches, told me that Parentis was 
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not far off. Further on I came to clumps 
of old oaks and sweet chestnuts. When- 
ever an oak is seen in this part of the 
Landes it is a pretty certain indication 
that a town or village is near. In ancient 
days, long before the pine was sown, the 
country was fairly wooded with oak. Was 
the timber destroyed in the wars of which 
Aquitaine was such a bloody theatre for 
centuries? or was it simply used up for 
housebuilding and firewood by a people 
that had not yet learnt that there are du- 
ties which communities owe to their most 
distant posterity? Such questions are 
more easily put than answered. Rem- 
nants of the ancient oak forests remain 
in the Landes, but rarely north of the 
Adour, except in the neighborhood of 
towns and villages. 

Parentis-en-Born is the chef-lieu of six 
communes, but it has not quite two thou- 
sand inhabitants, It is very picturesque, 
for its wooden houses with red-tiled roofs 
are mostly nestled among trees and vines. 
The early Gothic church is falling into 
ruin. The tiled floor is so dilapidated 
that unless you pick your way as you walk 
up the aisle your feet sink into the sand. 
The ledge round the rail where the com- 
municants kneel is as full of holes as 
Mirza’s bridge. The ceiling is beauti- 
fully groined, and the vaulting is supported 
by graceful, clustered columns. The 
building, roofed with stones, except where 
these have been blown off, is capped by a 
broach spire very broad and low. An 
ancient wooden image of Christ to be 
found in this church is a very interesting 
example of quaint sculpture. 

I stop at an audberge. It is a strange 
place, with great rooms and many pas- 
sages, but solemn, silent, and seeming] 
deserted. Nodog runs forward to snikt 
the stranger, no cat cocks its tail and rubs 
against the table-legs; not even a clock 
ticks. I knock on the table with my stick, 
and a woman appears so suddenly that I 
think she must have popped up through 
the floor like a stage fairy. As it is 
nearly noon, and I see a ham hanging toa 
beam, I ask the phantom hostess to fry 
me some of the ham — which is the least 
ghostly-looking object in the place —to- 
gether with some eggs. All she says is 
“ Bien,” but the word is quite to the pur- 
pose. She goes into the kitchen, blows 
some life into the whitened embers on the 
hearth, and sets to work with the frying- 
pan. Ah! now the flame leaps up, the 
jocund frying-pan hisses, the absent cat 
comes in stretching its legs after a long 
| doze in the sun, the pinched faces of 
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ghostly guests, with their nosesin ghostly | There was not even the sound of a for- 


glasses, vanish from the imagination, and 
the phantom inn is humanized by the 
crackling fire and the genial odor of friz- 
zling ham. All honor to the pig, for heis 
a merry beast when alive, and when dead 
and properly cured his body inspires 
homely sentiment. I have a cheerful 
lunch after all, in spite of the flies which 
have been lavishly cooked with the ham 
and eggs, and | am in such a good humor 
now that I can be amused by the glass 
water-bottle on the table —a dolphin 
standing on its head and using its tail to 
make a neck. 

I soon left Parentis, for I had only 
walked eight miles before lunch, and 
nearly twice that distance lay between me 
and Escource, where I proposed to pass 
the night. After leaving behind me a 
stone cross with the inscription, ** O Crux, 
Ave! Mission 1860,” the country became 
very wild and solemn. Many miles of 
forest were before me, and there was not 
a sign of human life except the earthen 
resin-pots fixed to the pines. The road 
was a mere sandy track. At length I 
came to a clearing and a small farm. 
Seeing a man on stilts I asked him for 
some water. He led the way, stepping 
like an ostrich, to the cottage, where a 
pretty, dark-eyed girl, with dazzling teeth, 
and the soft profile of a woman in her first 
youth — the sole example of female beauty 
I] had yet seen in the Landes — held the 
pitcher to me like another Rebecca. But 
my Rebeccas naked feet, although they 
were as shapely as Psyche’s, were as 
dingy as a monkey’s, and the luxuriance 
of her chestnut tresses was the Juxuriance 
of the garden of Eden after the fall of the 
gardener. The background harmonized 
well, but not sweetly with the chief figure 
inthe picture. The interior of the wooden 
dwelling — the girl was standing on the 
threshold — was squalid and smoke-be- 
grimed. It had become so impregnated 
with the odors of the dirt demon that had 
made it his tabernacle, that it was past all 
purifying except by fire. 1 felt that | was 
in a part of the Landes where the few in- 
habitants had made scarcely any effort to 
keep up with the centuries in their course, 
and who had been left far, very far, be- 
hind in the race. 

Finding that the road took me a good 
deal out of my southernly course | let 
myself be guided by compass and map, 
and struck off by a much narrower and 
rougher track where the sand was as 
loose as on the seashore. Now I was 
once more utterly alone with nature. 





ester’s axe to rouse the solitude with a 
note of human sentiment. I heard noth- 
ing but the sighing, the everlasting sigh- 
ing, of the pines. Only those who have 
listened to this sound hour after hour in 
the midst of a vast forest, without even 
the voice of a friend to break the sameness 
of its perpetual rising and falling, know 
what it is to be alone with the sibyl. 

The pine isthe high priest of the forest, 
to whom nature is ever whispering her 
deepest mysteries. In all its aspects it 
responds symbolically to the inner life of 
man. Itis the most joyous and the most 
melancholy of trees. Its crest is filled 
with the radiance of heaven, but its trunk 
dwells in such an earthly shadow of death 
that its own leaves connot live there. It 
is forever reaching towards the sun and 
stars, but the more it feels their beauty 
and light the deeper grows the shade 
about its roots. Who that has walked 
long among the pines and kept his eyes 
fixed upon their naked trunks, has not 
found an irresistible melancholy steal 
over him —a tender and gracious melan- 
choly, perhaps, but strangely weird and 
solemn? And who that has let his sight 
wonder aloft where the branches wave 
their leafy harps against a sky that is 
bronzed by the flaming noon or dyed by 
the evening rose, has not felt his mind 
overflow with delight? No sound, I have 
said, but the sighing of the pines. Ah! 
yes, there was another sound; it was that 
of the dropping cone—a sound which, 
when evening is coming on, and the ar- 
cades of the forest are getting dim as 
cathedral aisles in the dusk, makes the 
solitary wanderer start, and half expect to 
see the puckered face of Pan peering out 
of the unreal twilight. The first notice 
one has of a cone dropping is the sharp, 
metallic ring it gives out as it strikes a 
branch in its downward course, or the dull 
thud when it meets the earth. The noise 
would be hardly remarked in a wood re- 
sounding with the songs of birds, but in 
the silent forest it is capable of sending a 
shudder through the frame. 

But if there were no birds nor cicadas 
to cheer me on my way this afternoon, 
there was no lack of insect life. I was 
greatly worried by those pests of the for- 
ests known in France as mouches grises. 
For voracity and impudence these long- 
bodied, grey-winged flies are unrivalled, 
except by the mosquito. One is com- 
pelled to be constantly battling with them, 
or they will work havoc with the face and 
hands. Their cool effrontery is only 
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them invariably to beat a safe retreat, and | trees in front. 


without any apparent effort, when at- 
tacked. They are far too sagacious to 
make their buzz heard above the steady 
hum of insect life. They drop upon your 
neck or nose or back of your hand without 
giving any warning. A bottle of diluted 
ammonia is a useful thing to carry in the 
forests, for the bites of these insects may 
cause great irritation and ugly swellings. 

I was glad when I reached Les Forges, 
a pretty hamlet on a small lake, and em- 
bowered in trees. It was a blessed thing 
to be able to rest a while in the cool room 
of an auberge, and have a talk with a hu- 
man being over a bottle of wine. This 
human creature was the landlord, a smart, 
sturdy man of-about thirty, with an air of 
prosperity. Everybody I saw at Les 
Forges had the same air. 1 was in the 
presence of a new and thriving civilization, 
very similar, I should think, to that of a 
backwoods settlement in America, while 
the future town is still in the seed. This 
hamlet owes its existence to the iron 
foundry which has given it its name. All 
its buildings are made of pine planks, and 
are scattered around the lake under the 
shadow of the trees. My host told me 
that in winter the country for miles 
around was under water, and that every- 
body then wenton stilts. ‘ Don’t you find 
your life rather mournful during those 
months?” said I, ‘Comme ga,” said he. 
“We get used to it. And then, if we 
have too much water sometimes, we have 
never any hail or cholera.” In this inn I 
saw a newspaper, the first since I left 
Bordeaux. It was the Petite Gironde, 
and it contained in big type an account of 
the bombardment of Foochow. 

As | had still about seven miles to walk 
before reaching Escource, and the day was 
far spent, I only took a short rest at Les 
Forges. As I left the hamlet, dogs of all 
sizes rushed after me growling and bark- 
ing with great spirit. They kept a few 
yards from my heels. But for my 
big stick they would have come nearer. 
Dogs can judge by its appearance the kind 
of sensation which a stick would produce 
on their backs with truly wonderful 
sagacity. The little dogs were the 
greatest nuisance. The big dogs would 
have seldom put themselves to the trouble 
of running after me if they were not ex- 
cited by the bad example of their small 
brethren. In the same manner little men 
often lead big men into mischief. 
evening was settling down as I reached 
Escource. The principal inn was a low 
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equalled by the cunning which enables | wooden building, with a row of fine plane- 


The name Angelos over 
the door was a sign that my three days’ 
tramp had brought me nearer the region 
where the difference between French and 
Spanish blood is chiefly the Pyrenees, 
The entrance to the hostelry was not at 
allinviting. It was a dark scullery reek- 
ing with soapsuds, and filled with steam, 
for the family washing was in full swing. 
Pére Angelos, a man of about sixty, with 
large, florid face deepening to the color of 
wine lees on the cheek bones, a heavy, 
grizzly moustache and imperial, a gradu- 
ated series of chins, shrewd, dark eyes, 
and a body that by long association with 
hogsheads had begun to mimic the shape 
of one, was standing in the steam and en- 
couraging with severe looks his wife and 
daughters to distinguish themselves at the 
washtubs. 

As my form darkened the threshold, he 
stared at me with an expression of blank 
astonishment that contrasted wofully with 
the legendary picture of the stout inn- 
keeper stepping forward to greet the 
stranger with cordial words and smiles 
suggestive of the fat turkey which by a 
happy inspiration had already been placed 
on the spit. 

But father Angelos is not in reality a 
sour-tempered man; he had simply been 
thrown off his guard, for he is as much a 
farmer as an innkeeper, and I am a 
stranger whom he wishes to understand 
before he cares to welcome. I, however, 
treat him as an old acquaintance, and 
compel him to thaw. He thenasks me to 
come into the inner room, and as if to 
apologize for the steam and soapsuds, re- 
marks, * Aujourd’hui on fait la lessive.” 
The inner room is the public room and 
kitchen —an almost invariable combina- 
tion in these country inns. The lowness 
of the ceiling traversed by heavy beams 
makes it look larger than it really is. 
There is the wide fireplace with chimney 
open to within three feet of the ceiling, 
with the pine-wood fire blazing on the 
hearth that one sees throughout the 
Landes inallseasons. The furniture con- 
sists of a great dresser and several long 
tables and benches for the convenience of 
the family andthe public. Everybody and 
everything, from host Angelos to the jugs 
and platters, seem to have been carefully 
smoke-dried for better preservation. 

To my usual inquiry about a night’s 
lodging I received an affirmative answer, 
but it did not come from the heart. I 
imagined Angelos inwardly growling, 


“Yes, you can stop here, since you have 
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come; but I had rather you had gone 
elsewhere, especially as it is washing- 
day.” Washing-day is a dreadful family 
earthquake all the world over. Having 
expressed a desire to see my bedroom, 
Angelos called one of his daughters, and 
said something to her in patois. She 
made a sign to me, and I followed her up 
a wide, uneven staircase and along a 
whitewashed passage from which other 
and narrower passages branched off to 
the right and left; forthe house, although 
entirely of wood, was built upon an am- 
bitious plan. She led the way into a 
room. 

“Voila votre chambre,” she said, and 
left me to my reflections before I had 
time tolook round. Prepared as I always 
am to make the best of things when on 
the tramp, I did not like this bedroom. It 
was not the extreme poorness and scanti- 
ness of the furniture, but the dirty ap- 
pearance of the bed linen that disheartened 
me. I perceived at a glance that the 
previous occupiers had been travelling 
laborers or tramps. Having resolved to 
lie in my clothes on the outside —it was 
useless to think of seeking better quarters 
in the village —I returned to the kitchen, 
and invited the landlord in the cheeriest 
voice I could muster to drink a glass of 
his best cognac with me. I have always 
found it good policy to be convivial with 
landlords. Under the warming influence 
of the brandy, father Angelos’s mercury 
rose twenty degrees. In the course of 
ten minutes he became quite genial. He 
then remembered that he had a better 
bedroom than the one I had just been 
shown into, and he again called his 
daughter and told her to lead the way to 
it. This room pleased me. It was evi- 
dently the best one in the house, and in- 
tended for distinguished visitors, such as 
commercial travellers. The old-fashioned 
furniture was still good, the bed linen was 
white, the walls were embellished with 
colored prints of a religious character, 
and the window looked out upon a row of 
luxuriant plane-trees, whose branches 
touched the panes. I opened the rickety 
and worm-eaten casement, and let in the 
pine-scented breath of evening. The sun 
had set; the sky was still blue, but blue 
with a dash of indigo, and the deep 
shadows of night issuing from the crypts 
of the forest were chasing the fleet twi- 
light towards the last western glow. The 
only sound that broke the calm was one 
that hushed it too, The youngest daugh- 
ter of the inn, a little creature of five or 
SIX years, was sitting alone on a damp 
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green bench in the dusk, under the broad 
motionless leaves of the. plane-trees. 
She was singing to a doll, with the soft 
warble of childhood that has forgotten 
human neighborhood, an old song that has 
been sung by many generations of French 
children : — 


Frére Jacques, dormez-vous ? 
Dormez-vous? dormez-vous ? 

Sonnez les matines, sonnez les matines — 
Bim, baum, baum ! 


The child was only two or three yards 
beneath me, but she had no thought that 
anybody was looking at her brown head 
swaying between the leaves, and her small 
sunburnt feet dangling over the lighter 
sand. Something reminded me that these 
pretty pictures were not food for the 
hungry, and I retraced my steps to the 
kitchen. 

“What is there for dinner?” 

“ Pas grand chose. Part of a fowl that 
was cooked this morning, and a pigeon if 
you wish.” 

“A pigeon, by all means.” 

A boy, whom I noticed then for the first 
time, went into the yard and returned ina 
minute with a fluttering pigeon. 

“ Have you killed it?” 

“ Not yet; I am just going to.” 

“Don’t doit. Let it goagain. I don’t 
like pigeons quite so fresh as that.” 

The boy was nothing loth to do as I 
bade him, for the bird was his own. Hav- 
ing commenced the evening with a good 
action, I was rewarded with the company 
of my host at dinner in an adjoining room. 
Father Angelos had made himself beauti- 
ful. He had taken off his blouse and put 
on a black coatin my honor, The dinner 
turned out better than Madame Angelos 
had led me to expect. A snowy cloth had 
been laid on the table, together with two 
linen napkins that with little stretching 
might have served for sheets. The re- 
past was not confined to the remnants of 
the midday fowl, for we had also soup and 
boiled beef (40uz//z, which I can only ap- 
preciate when ona walking tour). We were 
waited upon by the eldest daughter, a girl 
with a face as mild and submissive as a 
nun’s. She did not venture to say a word 
throughout the meal, for Angelos inspired 
his family with awe when he put on his 
best coat and society manners. When 
the dessert came his mercury had risen as 
high as it would go, and that was a long 
way. He talked incessantly, and so fast, 
and with such a full-flavored Gascon 
accent that I had some difficulty in follow- 
ing him. The fact of my being an 
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Englishman brought back to his mind 
pleasant memories of his soldiering days 
—the days of the Crimean war. When 
he talked of English soldiers and sailors 
he held his sides and roared so loud with 
laughter that his timid daughter looked 
scared. I did not at first take these ex- 
piosions of mirth as complimentary, but I 
soon found that they were caused by a 
genuine admiration of the only British 
qualities which had left a lasting impres- 
sion on my host —love of fighting and 
capacity for drinking. The good wine 
that he brought from “ behind the faggot” 
helped down his stories, but after a while 
neither his thunderclaps of laughter nor 
his old wine would keep me awake. So 
I excused myself on the ground of fatigue 
and went to bed. 

I was up early,the next morning, for I 
had had visitors during the night which 
made me keenly alive to the attractions of 
the outer world. The radiance of the 
morning and the lightness and sweetness 
of the air soon enabled me to throw off 
the depressing effects of a night spent in 
battling with innumerable foes. I strolled 
into the church, a building of the worst 
taste. Just inside the door a village 
urchin was tolling the bell. Each time 
the rope slid up through the hole in the 
ceiling the boy’s naked heels rose out of 
his sabots. The bell stopped, and an old 
priest with long white hair began to sing 
his mass in a voice of beautiful tone, and 
the acolyte who gave the responses had a 
bass of tremendous power. The altar 
boys, seven or eight in number, wore their 
blouses and sabots. No pomps and van- 
ities there. 

I returned to the auberge for my café 
au lait, and to take leave of my friend 
Angelos. He only charged me four francs 
fifty centimes for my dinner, bed, break- 
fast, his company and all his anecdotes. 
I hope | may never fall into worse hands 
than his! From Escource I took the 
road to Onesse. The general features of 
the country remained the same. The 
seemingly illimitable forest was on each 
side of me, and in front was along, narrow 
stretch of sand called aroad. Here and 
there moss and cut heather had been laid 
upon it. However curious it may seem, 
this method of paving is not to be de- 
spisedinasandyregion. I met no human 
kind, except a party of charcoal burners, 
until I reached Onesse, a larger and busier 
village than Escource. 
noon I stopped to lunch at an inn of some 
importance. J had acompanion at table; 
a young man with a face like a red apple 


It being nearly | 
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| full ripe, and eyes like black glass beads. 
He told me that he was “in the cognac,” 
a state to which his looks conformed, and 
that he represented a firm at Bordeaux. 
Wishing to be very friendly, he opened a 
mahogany case which I thought must 
have contained some musical instrument. 
Instead of flute or clarinet I saw a row of 
little bottles. ‘These contained his sam- 
ples of brandy. Taking one of them he 
poured a few drops into a glass and in- 
sisted upon my drinking them. Then he 
took another and another, repeating the 
same experiment each time upon me until 
he reached the highest note of the gamut. 
I saw by the protuberance and glitter of 
his black beads that he expected me then 
to give signs of ecstasy. So not to dis- 
appoint him I exclaimed, * Magnificent! 
superb!” —all the adjectives most dear 
to the French heart. He then shut up 
his case with the air of a missionary who 
had just baptized a heathen. For lunch, 
the picce de résistance was a roast fowl — 
a fowl that had been killed weeks or 
months before and preserved in grease. 
This is a very common method of treating 
poultry in Gascony. It enables people 
always to have a fowl in the house ready 
for use at a moment’s notice. In the bet- 
ter class of rural inns, large provision of 
hams and preserved poultry is generally 
made for the winter. In passing through 
the kitchen I noticed that the spit on 
which the fowl was roasting close to the 
hearth before a wood fire was turned by 
clockwork fixed to the side of the chim- 
ney and moved bya heavy weight. There 
were two other noteworthy dishes: at this 
meal: one was stewed mushrooms that 
had been preserved in oil, and the other 
was green capsicums fresh cut from the 
garden and mixed with olive oil and red 
wine vinegar. 

The walk from Onesse to the next vil- 
lage, Lespéron, gave me some very rough 
work. I had falien upon a range of dunes 
running at right angles with the coast line 
about twenty miles inland. The country 
was even more desolate than the wilder- . 
ness between Parentis and Les Forges; 
but the forest was less dense, and the 
brushwood of furze and heather was some- 
times varied by broad masses of bracken. 

After some hours of difficult walking I 
came to a stream running with crystal 
clearness at the bottom of a gully of its 
own making. It was evident from this 
that the tuff lay much deeper here than in 
| much of the Landes which I had already 
| traversed ; consequently the water would 
| probably be better. On each side of the 
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stream was a steep bank of almost snow- | 
white sand. Here I may remark that this | 
is the true color of the Landes sand, from 
the large proportion of quartz crystals 
which it contains, and that its generally 
dirty appearance is due to the vegetable 
soil that has become mixed with it. Al- 
though the stream was spanned by a rough 
wooden bridge, I could not resist the 
temptation of sliding down the nearest 
sandbank in that elegant posture which 
mountaineers frequently assume in travel- 
ling down the snowy flanks of the Alps, 
for the sparkle of that water at the bottom 
of the gully would have fascinated any 
thirsty wanderer. It was just as I ex- 
pected, pure and cold. But the most 
lasting impression which the spot will 
leave upon my mind, is the difference be- 
tween climbing up a steep sandbank and 
sliding down one. 

The evening was so young when I 
reached Lespéron, my stopping-place for 
the night, that I had time to look at the 
church before dinner. This building is 
one of great interest, especially to English- 
men, for it was raised by their forefathers. 
Local authority is unanimous on this 
point. The portal nearly corresponds to 
English Norman, but the interior‘arches 
are slightly pointed, and supported by low 
and massive round pillars without capi- 
tals. The sideaisles and choir have been 
partially renewed. Over the west front, 
strengthened by buttresses, rises a broad 
tower capped by a very low broach spire 
in two angles. On the slanting top of 
one of the buttresses is a self-sown pine, 
several feet in height, which adds greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the building. 
But the most characteristic feature of the 
church — one that compels the modern to 
stand still and wonder at the strange con- 
trasts of the turbulent times in which it 
was raised —is a square tower built out 
on the south side with narrow loopholes 
for defence. 

I put up for the night at a great com- 
fortless auberge, and dined upon a couple 
of turtle-doves, and about a dozen small 
birds, suspiciously like tomtits, which an 
old woman, with nose and chin bent by 
time to the shape of sugar-nippers, was 
threading on a spit as I entered. After 
dinner the schoolmaster dropped in to 
smoke his evening pipe. As he was 
dressed like a countryman, it was some 
time before I learnt that I was in the 
presence of so distinguished a person. 
One alter another his cronies came in and 
joined him in a game of cards. They 
were small tradesmen or farmers — men | 
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of rough exterior, but of pleasant, kindly 
manners. They called for beer —a dozs- 
son de luxe in these parts —and invited 
me to join their party. I did so, but only 
as a spectator, for the game they played, 
called manille, was quite new to me. 
When not talking to me they spoke the 
language of the country, which I thought 
at first was Basque. I was mistaken. 
The schoolmaster described the Basques 
as fétus et bourrus, but the Landais he 
said were quiet, amiable people who, when 
they quarrelled — which very seldom hap- 
pened —never drew murderous knives 
from their pockets and blew out the can- 
dles. He was a Landais. 

This genial schoolmaster was so anx- 
ious that I should visit the Chateau de 
Lespéron in the neighborhood, that I ac- 
cepted his offer to conduct me thither the 
next morning. We started at an early 
hour. My new friend was so transformed 
by black cloth that I scarcely recognized 
in him the card-player of the night before. 
The Chateau de Lespéron merits no de- 
scription. It is an uninteresting ruin of 
a castellated mansion built at the close of 
the fifteenth century. In one of the rooms 
is a framed manuscript giving some ex- 
tracts from the * Commentaires ” of Blaise 
de Mont Luc. Certain passages of these 
extracts are stamped by a very quaint 
humor, and tell us what sort of man it 
was who built this house in the desert. 
Blaise, after referring to the services he 
had rendered by bearing arms for “the 
kings, my masters,” makes the following 
curious observation: “Croyez moi que 
les playes que j’ay regués m’cnt plus 
donné de reconfort que d’ennuy ; et m’as- 
seure quand je serai mort qua grand peyne 
dira on que )’emporte au jour de la résur- 
rection en Paradis tout le sang os et 
veines que j’ay apporté au monde du ven- 
tre de ma mére.” 

But although the sturdy old soldier pro- 
fesses to have no cause to regret his de- 
votion to his royal masters, he records 
with evident relish, not unmixed with 
malice, the following local anecdote: “ Le 
roy Louis douziéme allant & Bayonne 
logea en un petit village nommé |’Espé- 
ron, lequel est plus prés de Bayonne que 
de Bordeaux. Or, sur le grand chemin, 
Le Cayle eust fait bastir une trés belle 
maison. Le roy trouva estrange qu’en 
un pays si maigre et dans les landes et 
sables qui ne portoient rien ce Cayle eust 
fait bastir une si belle maison; de quoy 
il entretint pendant son souper son Mares- 
chal des Logis qui luy fait responce que 
Le Cayle estait un riche homme, ce que 
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le roy ne pouvait croire veu le misérable 
pays ow la maison estait assise; il l’en- 
voya quérir sur l’heure mesme et luy dit 
ces mots: ‘Venez ¢a, Cayle, pourquoy 
n’avez vous fait bastir cette maison en 
quelque endroit ou le pays fust bon et fer- 
tile?’ ‘Sire,’ dit Le Cayle, ‘je suis natif 
de ce pays et le trouve prou bon pour 
moy.’ ‘Estes vous si riche,’ dit le roy, 
‘comme l’on m’a dit?’ ‘Je ne suis pas 
pauvre,’ dit-il. ‘Graces & Dieu j’ay de 
quoy vivre.’ Le roy dit lors, ‘Comment 
est-il possible qu’en un pays si maigre et 
sterille tu sois peu devenir si riche?’ 
‘Cela m’a esté bien aysé,’ dit Le Cayle, 
‘sire.’ * Dites moy donc comment,’ dit le 
roy. ‘Par ce, sire, que j’ay tousjours 
plustost fait mes affaires que celles de 
mon maistre et de mes voisins.’ ‘Le 
diable, ne m’emport,’ dit le roy (ainsi es- 
tait son serment), ‘ta raison est bonne, 
car en faisant de ceste sorte et te levant 
matin tu ne pourrais faillir de devenir 
riche.’ O combien d’enfants a laissé ce 
Cayle héritiers de ses complexions! Je 
n’ay jamais esté de ceux-la.” 

I took leave of the friendly schoolmas- 
ter under the wide-spreading oaks which 
surround the Chateau de Lespéron, and 
soon struck the highroad to Bayonne. 
As | wished to pass through Dax, it was 
not long before 1 quitted the excellent 
national road for one of those narrow, 
sandy tracks through the forest of which 
I had already had so much experience. 
The morning was glorious, and the cicadas 
were scraping on their one note like in- 
sect fiddlers that had lingered too long 
over the sun’s flaming beaker. Seeing 
one of these happy creatures low down 
on a pine, a schoolboy’s inspiration seized 
me. I would try tocatchit. I was with- 
in a yard of it, and the insect, still playing 
upon its fiddle, was not aware of my ap- 
proach. It was full in the sunlight, and 
the rays falling on its back made it shine 
like burnished gun-metal. As I raised 
my hand away it went to another pine, 
with a heavy flight and a strident scream 
of fear or anger. At the same momenta 
lizard, about eight inches long, which I 
had not noticed before because it was 
nearly the same color as the pine bark, 
ran up the tree with the speed of light- 
ning, and was instantly lost to view. Had 
I disturbed these creatures in a friendly 
téte d-téte, or in a bitter quarrel for the 
possession of the tree? 

My next stopping place was Taller, a 
pretty village, where the people seemed 
to spend their lives basking like lizards. 
I arrived here in the full blaze of noon, 
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and the shade of host Lassalle’s back 
room was so refreshing that I soon began 
to shiver, and was obliged to go outside 
again and sun myself against the southern 
wall, 

While I am standing here the auber- 
giste’s young wife is engaged on the prob- 
lem of preparing an acceptable meal from 
such ingredients as the house affords. I 
have no misgivings on this subject, for 
there is scarcely a Frenchwoman from 
Dunkerque ta the Pic du Midi who can- 
not produce in half an hour a savory and 
attractive repast with next to nothing, if 
her heart is in it. And I can see that 
Madame Lassalle’s heart is in her work. 
It is a pleasure to her to cook for a gen- 
uine stranger, from whom she may hear 
some news of the outer world. In almost 
no time she appears on the threshold, and 
says with a smile, “* Monsieur est servi.” 
In the cool back room a white cloth has 
been spread over a little table, and a nap- 
kin has been laid beside a plate. In the 
centre is a tureen full of steaming soufe 
aux choux. Cabbage soup has a barbar- 
ous sound in English ears, but more than 
one hungry Englishman has, I expect, 
felt his heart glow with gratitude towards 
the clever Frenchwoman who has set it 
before him. Do not turn up your fastid- 
ious noses, English housewives, but hum- 
ble yourselves before the French ména- 
gére until you have learnt her secret for 
making cabbage soup. I can tell you 
that the ingredients are a cabbage, a piece 
of ham or bacon, and a dry sausage with 
garlic in it; but this knowledge is only 
half the battle. 1£ no woman not bred in 
England can boil a potato or grill a chop, 
so no woman not bred in France can make 
a soupe aux choux or an omelette au cer- 
Jeuil. After the soup I have the ham 
that was boiled with it, and a little dish 
of green capsicums with oil and vinegar. 
The next course is a fowl] cut up, and 
served with a sauce which is another se- 
cret of the Frenchwoman. Then, for des- 
sert, 1 have a plate of figs just picked 
from beneath the cool, broad leaves that 
droop from the wall of the little inn, and 
beautifal in their purple bloom. Hitherto 
in the Landes I have found the wine bad, 
for the aubergistes have bought it of the 
Bordeaux dealers, who have knavishly 
counterfeited nature; but host Lassalle’s 
wine is a sound and generous liquor — 
real blood of the grape. It comes from 
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ant than the light wines of the Gironde, 
it is vastly superior to the compounded 
liquor that is so often ealled Bordeaux. 

I had a long talk with Lassalle, who, 
when he perceived that I was an English- 
man, became strangely excited. He first 
told me that Taller was named after Tal- 
las, an Englishman, and then that he too 
was “a sort of Englishman.” I asked 
him to sit down and take his coffee with 
me, and explain how it was that he was a 
sort of Englishman. While we were 
drinking our coffee he told me that he 
was descended from an English mendi- 
cant friar, who came over to Gascony dur- 
ing the religious wars (his mind was very 
misty as to dates), and was a long while 
concealed in the house of a woman of 
Taller. He was at length discovered and 
killed, but his blood continued to flow in 
the veins of a son whom his benefactress 
gave to the world. The son took his 
mother’s name, which was _ Lassalle. 
While my host told me this story, with 
the pride of a man who endeavors to prove 
that he is descended from John of Gaunt 
or Robert Bruce, his wife, fidgeting un- 
comfortably, said she did not see the good 
of repeating * such histories,” and looked 
as if she would like to place a hand over 
her husband’s mouth. She evidently did 
not think that the mendicant friar was an 
ancestor to be proud of, notwithstanding 
his English nationality. But Lassaile was 
much too full of his family traditions to 
pay any heed to her. 

The church at Taller, like the one at 
Lespéron, was built by the English during 
the three hundred years’ occupation. It 
has all the appearance of having been 
originally designed for a fortress, and sub- 
sequently used for religious purposes. 
The walls are of great thickness, and are 
pierced in places by narrow loopholes. 
The low and massive portal is in the form 
of atrefoiled arch. After leaving Taller, 
a two hours’ walk through a forest of 
beautiful young pines, their color the 
“living green” of which Dante speaks, 
brought me into the highroad to Dax. 
Parched with thirst, and half dazed by the 
fierce light of the afternoon sun, I read 
with thankfulness the word * Aubergiste ” 
in uncouth letters over the door of a way- 
side hovel. I knocked with my stick 
against the closed door. No answer, no 
movement from within. I knocked with 
increased force, and presently I heard a 
shrill voice from the farther end of a field 
ot maize, and saw the head of a human 
being coming towards me, just above the 
green leaves and yellowing spikes. In a 
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few minutes a woman struggled into full 
view. Whata woman! There was noth- 
ing to mark her sex except a piece of tat- 
tered stuff about her body that looked as 
if it would be left on the first bramble 
that touched it, and which barely covered 
her knees. Her face, arms, and legs were 
as brown as the sand —a living woman in 
terra-cotta. All she had to sell was a 
white wine, but the drinkers called so sel- 
dom that she shut up her house nearly all 
day while she worked in the field. 

I take no pleasure in recalling my sen- 
sations during the tedious trudge along 


the hot and dusty road to Dax. I looked 
wistfully at the milestones. Every kilo- 
metre now seemed a league. Oxen, with 


fringes of string bobbing over their faces, 
dragging their creaking wains along at a 
snail’s pace that neither goads nor curses 
would quicken; troops of panting cattle 
with drovers and dogs; country carts 
spinning over the road in a cloud of dust 
and drawn by fleet Landais horses, and 
tramps like myself, all wending southward 
— were so many proofs that | was near- 
ing some centre of human activity: but 
the hours passed, the sun sank low, and 
no town was in sight. Ah well! I reached 
Dax at last, covered with dust, and as 
weary as any pilgrim. I entered the town 
at the hour when all the Dacquoises were 
dropping the last pinch of salt into the 
evening soup. 

It was my luck to fall upon a good old- 
fashioned inn with a fable d’héte and a 
merry company. Those who have not 
known the happiness of reaching a good 
inn and genial society after a long day’s 
walk may console themselves with the 
thought that they have not yet tasted one 
of the chief pleasures of life. 

Dax, like many an old town with a stir- 
ring history, builds up expectations in the 
mind of the stranger which are not real- 
ized on the spot. Not a ghost of any 
Roman, Vandal, Visigoth, Saracen, Frank, 
Norman, or Englishman among its old 
masters could feel at home in Dax of to- 
day. As far as | could discover there are 
but two things in the place which visibly 
connect it with antiquity. These are the 
hot springs, as hot and abundant as in the 
days when they attracted the Romans 
thither, and the Gallo-Roman wall that 
still surrounds a portion of the old town. 
The springs to which Dax owes its cor- 
rupted Latin name are certainly very 
curious and remarkable. They rise inthe 
centre of the town in a large basin inclosed 
by railings. Over the water is a perpetual 
cloud of steam that completely obscures 
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the view when the weather is cold. At 
other times one can see the holes in the 
ground from which hot water and air bub- 
bles are eternally rising. So great is the 
flow of water that the municipality can 
only employ a very small portion of it for 
bathing and drinking purposes. People 
are allowed to bring pitchers and pails and 
tap it as they please for household use. 
Its temperature is 158° Fahr. These 
thermal springs cause a moist heat that 
makes the climate of Dax very enjoyable 
to mosquitoes. Like all mineral waters 
put to commercial purposes these are 
credited with marvellous medicinal prop- 
erties. All the ills to which flesh is heir, 
except death, they are supposed to cure. 
The ancient wall already mentioned was 
almost perfect until 1858, when the intelli- 
gent Dacquois, finding it greatly in the 
way of their desire of expansion, pro- 
ceeded to pullit down. They would have 
completed the task they set themselves 
had not the government interfered in time 
to save just “enough of the past for the 
future to grieve.” To these people, in 
whom the blood of their temporary rulers 
— the Vandals — still courses gaily, be- 
longs the honor of nearly destroying a 
work of unique interest. What remains 
of the wall is a marvellous piece of solid 
masonry. Although post-Roman the con- 
Struction is on the Roman model—a 
simple parapet strengthened with round 
towers. Planted with trees in boulevard 
fashion this fragment of the ancient ram- 
parts has become the favorite promenade 
of the people of Dax. The fourteenth- 
century castle on the left bank of the 
Adour is a noticeable object, but it is not 
an imposing specimen of a medizval 
stronghold. From its position it could 
never have been worth muchas a fortress. 
It is now used for soldiers’ barracks. In 
the matter of ecclesiastical buildings the 
town can show nothing of interest. 

I dropped into Dax on the eve of its an- 
nual féfe. The next day at an early hour 
the town was fast filling with sightseers 
and revellers from all the country-side. 
The majority came from the villages and 
hamlets of the rich valley of the Adour in 
carts drawn by horses, donkeys, and oxen. 
A spectacle had been announced for the 
afternoon, the most irresistible form of 
amusement that these southerners know. 
It was announced as “Courses de tau- 
reaux; landaises et espagnolles.” I had 
heard about the courses landaises, but had 
never seen them, so I paid for a seatin 
the great wooden amphitheatre, where the 
feats of prowess and agility were to take 





place. The building had been constracted 
hastily, but with considerable science. In 
general design it was almost identical 
with that of the Roman amphitheatres, 
such as we see them at Nimes and Arles. 
The arena was inclosed by planking about 
five feet high. Around this ran a passage, 
and then after another partition the seats 
for the spectators began, and were con- 
tinued upward in receding tiers toa height 
sufficient to afford accommodation for sev- 
eral thousand people. Some ten or twelve 
doors opening into the arena indicated the 
stables where the beasts that were to pro- 
vide the amusement were kept. The 
building was open to the sky, which was 
of that dusty blue so characteristic of a 
burning day in southern Europe. The sun 
struck full upon the assembled multitude, 
but everybody was too intent upon the 
programme to care about the heat. 

The exciting moment comes. A band 
of Spanish bull-fighters step into the 
arena, for politeness decrees that the for- 
eigners shall have the first innings. They 
are all fine specimens of the human ani- 
mal, tall, square-built, strong, and agile as 
panthers — perfect athletes. They wear 
the picturesque and showy costume of the 
toreador. One of the stable doors is now 
thrown open, anda thick-set, broad horned 
Spanish bull rushes into the arena. He 
stops in the middle and glares round. 
The Spaniards walk leisurely towards him, 
and one of them shakes open a red scarf 
just before his eyes. The man steps on 
one side with the studied movement of a 
dancing master, and the bull rushes past 
with the scarf on his horns. This per- 
formance is repeated by each of the 
Spaniards in turn, until the bull, finding 
that all his efforts to gore his adversaries 
only cover him with ridicule, begins to 
think it beneath his dignity to take any 
notice of his tormentors. He needs wak- 
ing up, and the Spaniards soon give him 
the necessary fillip. While one engages 
his attention by fluttering a red scarf 
before his eyes, another glides up to him 
with a banderilla—a short barbed spear 
about two feet long—in each hand. 
These, by a most adroit movement, he 
plants in the bull’s hide just behind the 
neck. Then the animal stamps and roars 
with fury, as the banderillas, with their 
streaming ribbons, hang by their barbs, 
and dangle one on each side of his neck. 
He makes a few frantic efforts to shake 
them out, but finding he cannot do so 
giyes up the attempt, and with all his 
nerves quickened: by pain, turns once 
more upon the gaudy human insects that 
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dart before his eyes. For a moment he 
paws the ground, and roars again, while 
the foam gushes from his mouth. He 
does not know which of his enemies to 
single out. A waved scarf decides the 
poor fool. He goes at it with a mighty 
rush. In amoment he has thé piece of 
fluttering silk-upon his horns, and while 
he is madly, blindly trying to toss it, two 
more banderillas are thrust into his neck. 
The whole scene is repeated, and now he 
has six banderillas dangling to his hide. 
He no longer hesitates to single out a vic- 
tim. He fixes his lurid eyes on the nearest 
Spaniard, and follows him up. The man, 
hard pressed, vaults the barrier, and the 
bull almost at the same instant leaps the 
planking also. The man again vaults the 
barrier and drops this time into the arena. 
The bull in impotent fury runs round the 
narrow passage until he also returns to 
the arena by the door that has been 
opened forhim. His stable is now thrown 
open, for he is supposed to have per- 
formed his share of the programme. He 
is, however, in no humor to go home; he 
is still anxious to wet his horn in blood. 
But a bull can generally be led, although 
herefusestobedriven. Alittle stratagem 
is all that is necessary. A black cow is 
driven into the arena. The bull turns 
round sharply, believing the sound to 
come from an enemy, and is ready for an- 
otherrush. Suddenly his whole demeanor 
alters. 1 would not have believed that the 
expression of a savage brute could have 
so quickly changed from ferocity to gentle- 
ness had I not seen it. The blood-glare 
vanishes from his eyes, and with mild 
looks the poor bull trots after the cow, 
forgetting the banderillas that still hang 
to his hide, and allows himself to be led 
by the trained deceiver into his stable, to 
wait there until again called upon. 

How the multitude of men and women 
cheered and shouted and waved their caps 
and handkerchiefs as the banderillas were 
planted upright in the quivering hide, and 
when the bull leapt the barrier! In a 
tribune reserved for the notables of the 
district were several ladies whose rich 
toilets showed all the cachet of the Rue 
de la Paix. These ladies must have had 
southern blood, for their beautiful dark 
eyes grew round and gleamed with excite- 
ment. If they had known that the bull 
would have driven his horn through the 
man’s body, they could not have raised 
their fans before their faces — so fascinat- 
ing is the horrible, so intoxicating is the 
prospect and the very fear of bloodshed to 
these meridionals. The assemblage was 
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a thoroughly mixed one, representing all 
classes of society in the province; but not 
a cry of pity, not an indignant protest was 
heard.as the barbed darts were thrust into 
the necks of the bulls. People who could 
watch such acts of barbarity unmoved ex- 
cept by the excitement of the duel between 
brute rage and man’s combined intelli- 
gence and agility, would, | fear, have been 
equally eager to see the end of the spec- 
tacle had horses been disembowelled and 
bulls slaughtered in real Spanish fashion. 
But the last Spanish bull-fight in France 
took place only a few months before my 
visitto Dax. There was such an agitation 
in Paris in consequence of some unusually 
revolting courses espagnolles at Nimes 
that the minister of the interior was com- 
pelled to send a circular to the provincial 
prefects forbidding the use of horses and 
the slaughter of bulls in the arena. 
Further than this he did not go, for high 
political reasons. 

Bull-fighting, properly so-called, is not 
one of the national pastimes of France. 
It is a Spanish importation. But the 
courses provencales and the courses lau- 
daises are national! French sports, and it 
would be carrying sentimentality much too 
far to denounce them on the score of bar- 
barity. No picture of life in the Landes 
would be complete if the courses dan- 
daises were left out of it. 

The Spaniards having retired, their 
place is taken in the arena by the 
écarteurs of the Landes. They are much 
smaller men than chose from beyond the 
Pyrenees, but they are younger and more 
active. They wear the ordinary costume 
of acrobats. A cow bounces into the 
arena with a long cord tied to her horns, 
and a man at the end of it. Cows are 
much more frequently employed than bulls 
for the courses /andaises, not because they 
are less dangerous, but because they 
afford better sport than bulls by the 
greater facility with which they can turn 
round and follow up an enemy. Itis the 
“wicked cows” which are selected for 
this purpose, and thus their bad qualities 
are turned to good account. As a rule 
they have never calved. They are lean, 
sinewy brutes, remarkably active, and 
always eager for a fray. One after an- 
other the écarteurs attract the attention of 
the cow, and induce her to rush at them. 
When her horns are so close to a man’s 
body that his escape seems impossible to 
the spectator unaccustomed to such sights, 
he springs on one side with amazing 
agility and perfect composure. The beast 
continues her furious course until she 
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feels the tug of the rope; then she wheels 
round and rushes at the same or another 
man. Each écarteur strives to make a 
reputation by running the greatest possi- 
ble risk without actually coming to harm. 
There are hairbreadth escapes. One man 
slips and falls, and is only saved from 
being gored or trampled upon by a jerk of 
the rope, so vigorous as almost to upset 
the cow. Another is momentarily between 
the horns, but frees himself and is unhurt, 
Some of the écarteurs are also sauseurs. 
One of these, the son of a pork butcher, 
has become famous throughout the 
Landes; when therefore he takes his 
stand the buzz of voices is unusually loud. 
As the cow lowers her head to strike he 
leaps into the air and drops on the other 
side of her.. 

The Landais and the Spaniards having 
succeeded one another several times in 
the arena, the programme was brought to 
a close with showers of cigars. 

The next day I started for Peyrehorade, 
which lies near the boundary line between 
the Landes and the Basses Pyrenées. 
The distance by the road is about twelve 
miles, but I greatly exceeded this by tak- 
ing a short cut. I was anxious to move in 
a straight line, but I forgot I had a river 
to deal with, and that bridges are not 
always conveniently placed for those who 
quit the beaten track. So I managed to 
lose myself completely along the banks of 
the winding Adour. When I believed 
that I was walking south the compass told 
me that I was going north-west. There 
was, however, nothing for it but to follow 
the river until I came toa bridge or ferry. 
The scenery was charming, but altogether 
different from that to which I had lately 
grown accustomed. The sand had quite 
disappeared, and been succeeded by an 
alluvial or argillaceous soil. 1 had also 
left the pines behind me, and had entered 
a district broken up into fields and oak 
woods. For so rich a part of the Cha- 
losse I was surprised to find it so thinly 
populated. For some miles the only in- 
habitanis I met were three bare-legged 
women and a troop of turkeys. After 
many windings the river reached away in 
a southernly course, and by dint of perse- 
veringly following it I came at length toa 
bridge. This led to a road which I found 
would take me to Peyrehorade, but it was 
even more tortuous than the river. It 
seemed to twist in every direction but the 
rightone. I left the valley and began to 
climb the outer spurs of the Pyrenees. 
The maize gradually disappeared, but 
vineyards became frequent. The vines 





were about ten feet high, bushy and 
spreading at the top, and trailed over 
sticks. Although it was the beginning of 
September the grapes were far from being 
ripe. I was in quite another climate from 
that of the sandy Landes. 

Forgetting the vines, I could imagine 
myself among the Devonshire hills. The 
air was cool and moist, streams trickled 
by the wayside, the road was soft with 
wet clay, and clouds charged with rain 
chased one another across the blue sky. 
As I ascended, the landscape became wild 
and mournful. Pasturage and vineyards 
gave place more and more to forests of 
stunted oak or moorland covered with tall 
bracken and broom. There was not a 
chateau or good-sized house to be seen; 
indeed, there was no sign of the influence 
either past or present of a territorial aris- 
tocracy. Such land as was cultivated was 
in the hands of peasant proprietors, and 
their houses were few and far apart and 
frequently mere hovels. 1 took refuge in 
one of these cabins from a smart storm. 
It was a little auberge, far more wretched 
than any English hedge-tavern that 1 have 
seen. It waskept by two old women, one 
of whom, judging from her appearance, 
must have been born some time in the 
last century. She was seated, or rather 
doubled up, in a cavernous armchair as 
antique in style as herself. She could 
scarcely understand a word I said, but the 
other old woman, whom I took to be her 
daughter, poured me out the white wine | 
asked for, and which she said was grown 
in the little vineyard at the back of the 
cottage. I was sure I could detect an 
uneasy and distrustful expression on the 
faces ofthese women. The persons whom 
they ordinarily served with wine were well 
known to them, or they bore the stamp of 
an occupation which inspired confidence, 
But I was a puzzle to them. I read this 
in their faces. I might have been a rob- 
ber and an assassin, and they had heard 
of lonely women: like themselves being 
murdered by mysterious strangers. I re- 
lieved their suspense by quickly paying 
and going. 

I noticed that over the door of every 
house I passed was a bunch of dried 
grass or herbs, and being curious to know 
the meaning of this custom, I questioned 
the first man I met on the subject. He 
told me that the dried herbs were in honor 
of St. John, and that on St. John’s eve 
and the following night bonfires were 
lighted on all the hilltops in the district. 
The custom of lighting bonfires, or rolling 
wheels of fire down hills on St. John’s eve 
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has astonished travellers in the Ardennes 
and in Normandy. It is unquestionably 
of Scandinavian origin, and was connected 
with the worship of the sun. Its survival 
to this day among the hills of the Pyre- 
nean region is strong presumptive evi- 
dence of northern blood in the population. 
At any rate, it is a trace of the Gothic 
tribes who are supposed to have been lost 
in Spain. 

The dreariness of my walk to Peyre- 
horade was much enlivened by the marked 
hostility of the dogs. They were all of 
the same breed — spotted dogs like En- 
glish foxhounds, but smaller. I have 
read that travellers in the Pyrenean dis- 
tricts should carry revolvers to defend 
themselves against dogs. Of course it is 
always well for the foot-traveller to be 
armed with a revolver, for, although under 
ordinary circumstances it is not a useful 
companion, but rather an incumbrance, 
one never knows what may occur in the 
way of unpleasantness to render its ser- 
vices invaluable. But it is more difficult 
to know how to deal with an aggressive 
dog than with an aggressive man, or with 
animals reputed wild. A dog may bark at 
you and cause you much annoyance and 
yet have no bad intentions, while another 
may silently creep up behind you and 
seize you by the leg. The silent dog is 
the worst, but to fire at him with a re- 
volver because he is silent would be an 
act that his master would be sure to re- 
sent. 

At length I saw the ruined feudal castle 
of Orthe perched on a height, and imme- 
diately below it, in a bright valley watered 
by the Gave, the white houses of Peyre- 
horade. This town, which can only boast 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants, has a 
tasteful modern Gothic church, and a cu- 
rious wooden bridge thrown across the 
Gave on piles. My kindly star led me as 
usual to a good inn, where I dined in the 
company of commercial travellers, one of 
whom wore such an air of dignity that I 
mistook him for a juge de paix. 1 gath- 
ered from his conversation that I was in 
error, and that he was “in the drapery.” 
After dinner I became one of the specta- 
tors of a Punch and Judy show. It was 
set up in the corner of the market-place, 
which, but for the candles fixed to the 
portable theatre, would have been in abso- 
lute darkness. I was in the midst of all 
the gaminerie of Peyrehorade. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to witness that tragi- 
comedy of Punch and his prosperous 
rascality, which recalls that rapturous 
sensation of childhood, when, followin« 





the pan-pipes and drum, we first knew 
what it was to be stage-struck. It is es- 
pecially pleasant to meet in some obscure 
corner of a foreign land our old friend 
Punch, who made our bare legs run so 
many miles in the far-off days. He will 
speak a different language from the one 
he spoke long ago, but his squeak is the 
familiar squeak of yore, and his looks and 
dress and cheerful depravity are every- 
where the same. They make us feel that 
time and distance and language have no 
power upon the festive follies which knit 
the world together. 

The next morning I crossed the beauti- 
ful valley of the Gave by a road whose 
sides were brilliant with great cornflowers 
and marshmallows, and left the Landes 
for the Basses Pyrenées. 





From Temple Bar. 
A MARGATE GROTTO, 


THERE is something not exactly high- 
class in the name of Margate. Sixpenny 
teas are suggested, and a vulgar flavor of 
shrimps floats unbidden in the air, while 
the looming figures of Jemima and her 
ever-present ’Arry obtrude themselves on 
the mind in spite of our best efforts to 
believe that Margate may bea very charm- 
ing place, as its air is certainly remarka- 
ble for bracing and invigorating the sys- 
tem. Last season Margate was crowded, 
lodgings were at a premium, and land- 
ladies and shopkeepers rejoiced at the 
cholera scare, and blessed it as a benefi- 
centdemon. Without that grinning phan- 
tom of the cholera, English watering- 
places would not have had such a lively 
time, and the truth of the trite old maxim, 
“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
was once again substantially proved. But 
there is something at Margate besides the 
air, the sands, and the sea; something 
that calls for recognition from students, 
antiquarians, lovers of romance, and sa- 
vants of all classes and nations ; something 
that, just because it is at plebeian Margate, 
has escaped the proper notice and admi- 
ration it so strongly deserves. If the cu- 
rious and beautiful subterranean temple, of 
which I am about to speak, existed any- 
where but at Margate, it would certainly 
be acknowledged as one of the wonders 
of the world, which it undoubtedly is. 
Thousands of people go annually to Mar- 
gate, and come away again, without know- 
ing of its existence. I have asked resi- 
“ents at Margate about it, and found them 
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perfectly ignorant of its whereabouts, and 
I have been instrumental in sending them 
to see what they may be more reasonably 
proud of than anything in or abcut their 
town; namely, the magnificent and won- 
derful piece of ancient workmanship 
known as the Shell Grotto. To begin 
with, this name isa mistake. The whole 
management of the place is a mistake. 
When a man meets you at the corner of 
the pier and puts a badly printed fly-leaf 
in your hand with the words “ Go and see 
the Grotto” upon it, you naturally believe 
that it is an advertisement of a place built 
out of oyster-shells, where you can have 
tea and shrimps ad éidbitum, and you im. 
mediately set yourself against such allure- 
ments, preferring to be in the fresh salt 
air, and roam at your pleasure by the sea. 
It was the merest chance in the world 
that persuaded me to see this * Grotto.” 
I was crumpling the fly-leaf advertisement 
in my hand, about to throw it away, when 
some words in small print caught my eye. 
They were, “Zwo thousand square feet of 
shell-work.” This aroused my curiosity, 
for I thought that two thousand square 
feet even of oyster-shells would be worth 
looking at. So I turned to the man who 
had given me the advertisement, and said, 
“ Where is this grotto?” 

He was a pale, hungry-looking individ- 
ual, and had a monotonous way of speak- 
ing, which probably arose out of a long 
and bitter experience of trying to persuade 
people to “go and see the Grotto” who 
wouldn’t go. 

“Up on the Dane,” he replied. 

“ Where is the Dane?” 

“Right through the town. You can’t 
miss it.” And he turned a filmy eye upon 
me with a show of interest. “Are you 
going to see it?” 

“Yes, I think so. Is it something you 
have built up there?” 

The man broke into a hoarse laugh. 

“JZ built it! Lor’ bless yer ’art, it’s 
been there no one knows how long! You’d 
be a clever cne if you could tell who built 
it. I don’t know nothink about it, no 
more don’t any one else that I ever heerd 
on.” 

I was now fairly interested in the mat- 
ter, and lost no time in walking to the 
“Dane.” My way lay right through the 
town, in and out some very dirty streets, 
smelling strongly of fish and tar, and then 
up aslighteminence. This eminence was 
the Dane, called so for reasons that 
must be left for antiquarians to decide, 
and the third turning to the left was 
marked “To the Grotto.” It was quite 





a quarter of an hour’s walk from the pier, 
which is perhaps one of the reasons why 
so few excursionists seem to know any- 
thing about the place, and those few who 
have seen it, have no idea of its value as 
an antiquity, apart from its extreme 
beauty. My expectations were at first 
somewhat disappointed when, following 
the way indicated * To the Grotto,” it led 
me to an unpretending little house, with 
flowers in the front garden, and a bill in 
the window which said, ** Tea provided.” 
** Perhaps,” thought I, ‘it is only a catch- 
penny, after all,’ and I looked suspi- 
ciously at a hanging board on which was 
printed, * Visitors to the Grotto are re- 
quested to ring the bell.” 

I hesitated a moment, but finally rang, 
and prepared myself for some carefully 
constructed piece of humbug. The door 
was opened by a cheery-looking woman, 
to whom I said, “ Can I see the Grotto?” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “If you will 
go down those three little steps to the 
right, my daughter will bring you a light 
and show you the way.” 

“Ts it underground ?” I asked with some 
surprise. 

“Oh yes;” she said, smiling affably, 
“ quite underground.” 

And then she disappeared, shutting her 
door. She evidently had no intention of 
proposing a shrimp tea, so I descended 
the steps indicated and found a closed 
door, which, however, was speedily opened 
by a fresh-faced, intelligent-looking girl, 
who invited me in and then proceeded to 
light a wax taper. The little room in 
which I found myself was a kind of shop, 
where views of Margate, shells, baskets, 
and other trifles were on sale; among 
other things, photographs of the * Grotto” 
I had come to see. I examined one of 
these with increasing wonder. “Is it 
really like this?” I exclaimed, “ Not 
possible !” 

‘Qh, it is much better than that,” said 
the girl, smiling. “ You see, it is difficult 
to take a good photograph of the place, 
as it is so dark. If you will come this 
way, please, I will light the gas as we go.” 

And, with lighted taper in hand, she 
went down a flight of rough stone steps, 
I following her, and in a minute we were 
in the subterranean temple, miscalled a 
grotto, and which, as my guide lit the gas 
all along it, proved to he one of the most 
beautiful, fantastic, and interesting relics 
of the ancient days that exists in England 
or anywhere else. I had expected noth- 
ing like it. I had no idea there was such 


| a place to be seen anywhere, least of all 
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in Margate, and I was fairly bewildered 
at the fine architecture and artistic pro- 
portions of the beautiful temple in which 
I stood. It is spaciously and mathematic- 
ally planned; a long winding passage, 
with exquisitely designed archways here 
and there, leads to the culminating point, 
a square room with the fragments of an 
altar at each end. An enormous column, 
as thick and as handsomely rounded as 
the centre column in Roslin Chapel, sup- 
ports the roof, but the wonder of it all, 
apart from its architectural construction, 
is that the walls, the centre column, and 
the altars, are covered with shell panels, 
designed by the brain and worked by the 
hand of man, every panel different in de- 
sign, and all beautifully executed. Here 
a sunflower, with leaves and buds, all ex- 
quisitely worked out in shells of different 
form and size, covers one panel; next to 
it, a rising sun surrounded with triangles, 
stars and crescents —one particularly 
beautiful panel has upon it a full-blown 
rose with leaves, thorns and buds, all per- 
fect. Two hearts, one within the other, 
a sword or dagger half drawn from its hilt, 
a star-fish, rings entwined, and all sorts of 
emblematical signs form centres for these 
wonderful shell panels, each panel having 
a different and more or less elaborate bor- 
der. The great centre column is a per- 
fect marvel of shell-work, some portions 
of it being as finely worked as Florentine 
mosaic. The shells used are the usual 
ones found on the seashore, and are 
bedded in common clay. Utterly unpre- 
pared as I was for sucha marvel of art 
and beauty, | said to my guide, — 

“ What is the history of this wonderful 
place? Does any one know anything 
about it?” 

“Very little is known,” said the girl. 
“It was first discovered in 1834. The 
foundations for a school were being laid 
just above here, and one of the workmen 
let his spade fall. To his surprise it 
dropped through a hole and disappeared. 
A small boy was then let down through 
the hole to look after the spade, and when 
he got to the bottom he found himself just 
close to the centre column of the Grotto. 
Afterwards the entrance was found, and 
cleared of stones and rubbish, so that 
people could walk through. The piece of 
land on which it is, has always been pri- 
vate property, and the lady to whom it 
now belongs allows us to live here for a 
small rental and make what we can by 
showing the Grotto, as long as we take 
good care of it. She had the gas laid on 
all through the place as it is now. A 





great many people who have seen it have 
said it ought to be written about in the pa- 
pers, but no one has taken any particular 
notice of it yet.” 

On further inquiry, I heard that Frank 
Buckland, the naturalist, had paid many 
visits to the cave, purposing to write a 
book about it, had not untimely death put 
an end to his useful labors. His theory 
was, that ail the shells used in the ornamen- 
tation of the place, must have been taken 
alive — that is, with fish in them, or they 
could not have remained in the wonderful 
state of preservation in which they now 
are. This is, however, a difficult ques- 
tion, which only profound conchologists 
can determine. 

The square room at the end of the beau- 
tiful vaulted passage, looks as if intended 
for a place of worship, though the Chris- 
tian emblem of the cross is nowhere to be 
seen. The walls here are richly embla- 
zoned with designs in shells of the sun; the 
sun rising, setting, and in the full splen- 
dor of all his rays; these rays exquisitely 
worked in the minutest shells, some of 
them so small that one needs a microscope 
to judge the amount of patience, thought, 
and skill bestowed on their arrangement. 
On some of the panels in this room too are 
worked urns or vases of primitive shape, 
from which flames are depicted ascending. 
Tapping the middle panel at the end of 
this chamber, I found that it sounded hol- 
low. I suggested to my guide that it 
might be well to make some excavations 
there; she agreed, but averred that the 
present owner of the property would never 
allow it. Wandering slowly back through 
the beautiful vaulted passages, I noticed 
at the top of one of the arches the small 
figure of a man in a sitting posture, carved 
out of one stone; the arms are tightly 
folded, the head is gone, but judging from 
the position of the body, the head had evi- 
dently turned downwards so that the chin 
rested on the breast. Full of curiosity 
and surprise, I turned back once more to 
look at the whole effect of this almost 
unrecognized memento of the past, and 
noticed how marvellously the designs 
harmonized together, the different colors 
and shapes of the shells blending so that 
from the foot of the steps that led into it, 
as far as eye could see, it looked like 
a miniature chapel ornamented with the 
finest mosaic work. It is difficult to guess 
for what purpose it could have been built. 
It is certainly not a Christian temple; nor 
is it Druidical, as the Druids never wor- 
shipped underground, but on hills and in 
forests. It is more likely to be a relic of 
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<>) qa Speunwee mythology —it is sugges- 


ive-of the sea, and may have been a 
burial-place Of the Wikings, though it is 
generally believed that these bold riders 
of the waves preferred'to let their lifeless 
bodies dr#ft out to.sea in ships and sink in 
the “ gold graves ” of the ocean 
they love well, rather than be laid in 
the damp and wormy earth. Whatever it 
be, the Shell Grotto at Margate deserves 
a better name and a wider fame, and so it 
will prove, when antiquarians and scholars 
shall have given it proper consideration, 
and have freed it from its present common 
surroundings. Sixpence, for seeing so 
beautiful and extraordinary a place, seems 
an absurdly small sum, considering what 
“ guides,” as a rule, charge for showing 
sights not half so interesting; yet that 
humble silver coin is the only key re- 
quired to unlock the wonders of a palace 
almost as beautiful as one of the scenes in 
Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Little Mer- 
maid.” 

Before leaving, I asked the gentle and 
obliging damsel of the Grotto, if many 
people visited the place. 

“Sometimes, a great many,” she re- 
plied, “but they just scramble through 
and never ask any questions. I don’t 


suppose they stop to think whether it is an 


old relic or a modern building. Some of 
the roughs try to pick the shells out and 
destroy the panels; we have to watch 
very carefully to prevent mischief being 
done.” 

She showed me one place where the 
ruthless fingers of some particularly de- 
structive ’Arry had broken away the cen- 
tre petals of a rose, and I was able to 
discern more closely than ever the ex- 
quisite beauty and fineness of the work. 
It would be absurd indeed to imagine such 
a place to be modern, for who, in these 
busy days, would bestow so much time, 
labor, and patience on the building and 
ornamentation of a subterranean chapel 
with shells? Ata rough calculation, I 
should say that it would take a man an 
entire day, working hard every hour, to 
make one square foot of this shell-work, 
and there are two thousand square feet of 
it altogether. The trouble of collecting 
the shells, sorting and arranging them, the 
infinite patience, skill, and delicacy of 
finger required to bed them in the clay, 
apart from the knowledge of art exhibited 
in the plan of each design on the panels, 
all this taken into consideration, heightens 
the interest, and increases the value of 
this Grotto as a splendid example of early 
artistic effort. The name of the hill in 
which it was excavated, the Dane, sug- 
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gests the idea that perhaps when the 
Danish hordes ravaged the coast in the 
time of the ancient Britons, the place may 
have been used for secret worship of some 
kind. It was evidently not a mere hiding- 
place, it was not a dungeon, for the lavish 
ornamentation of the walls and the spa- 
ciousness of the building would, in sucha 
case, have been quite unnecessary. At 
any rate, it affords a field for students of 
early art and architecture, and I shall be 
glad if my description of the place induces 
those who are learned in the land to visit 
it and give public voice to their ideas re- 
specting its origin. It is as wonderful in 
its way as Fingal’s Cave, or the Blue 
Grotto at Capri, both of which magnifi- 
cent natural structures are celebrated 
throughout the ,world; while the Shell 
Grotto, badly named, and badly adver. 
tised, and moreover having the disadvan- 
tage of being at over-popular Margate, 
remains temporarily in obscurity. All 
mention of it has been lately omitted from 
the Margate guidebook. I hear that it 
was once alluded to there, ew Passant, in 
two or three lines, but in the new editions 
even that allusion has dropped out. The 
place should be called the Shell Tomb 
of the Vikings, the Norseman’s Cave, 
the Scandinavian Shell Temple, any tak- 
ing, descriptive title — anything but the 
Grotto; for, say what we will, a Margate 
Grotto cannot be divided from the idea 
of shrimps, yea, even horrible sugges- 
tions are presented of periwinkles and 
pins! Everybody of taste and refinement 
will and must avoid a Margate Grotto, 
even if they know nothing of it but its 
name. If John Ruskin, the enthusiastic 
worshipper of the mosaics of St. Mark’s 
Cathedral, would but take a trip to Mar- 
gate, and give the world his opinion on the 
design and art-work of this subterranean 
temple, I am sure he would tell us that we 
are a very dense and stupid people to be 
so indifferent to one of the rarest antiqui- 
ties we possess. Perhaps the distin- 
guished art critic might himself give the 
place a new and fitting name, thus raising 
it with honor from the half-suspicious dis- 
trust and incredulity in which it is now 
held, and making it famous in the eyes of 
the public by giving us the clue to its 
origin, and proving, as far as proof can 
go, that these shining, shell-embroidered 
walls and arched roofs had once resounded 
to the shouts of the strong sea warriors 
whom no terrors of wind or wave could 
daunt, and who swore by, and sometimes 
defied in the plenitude of their muscular 
vigor and prowess, the great gods Odin 
and Thor. MARIE CORELLI. 





